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SPEECH OF MR. SLADE, OF VERMONT, 


On the Right of Petition; the Power of Con- 
gress to Abolish Slavery and the Slave- Trade 
an. the District of Columbia; the implied faith 

the North and the South to each other in 
y bow the Constitution; and the principles, 
purposes, and prospects of Abolition. 
[ContTinveD.] 


Sir, if you would preserve this Union, cease to treat thus 
contemptuously the best feelings of the human heart. Cease 
to hurl back in the faces of the men and women of the 
North their humble petitions, praying, in the name of our 
common humanity, that you would repeal your laws which 
hold their brethren in bondage. Sir, you owe it to them; 
you owe it to the Constitution; you owe it to the great prin- 
ciples of liberty which this nation drew in with the first 
breath of its existence, and which send the pulsations of 
health through every part of our Republican system, not to 
abridge the liberty of speech, and of the press, and of petition 
in connexion with the subject of slavery. If you will assail 
these rights, let it be in connexion with some other subject; 
but never--never in connexion with this! Guard them with 
vestal vigilance. If slavery suffers from them, it must suf- 
fer, If.it fallsin its contest with “trath left free,” then let 
it fall. Its fall will be the safety of the country aud the per- 
petuity of the Union. a 

Mr. Speaker, is slavery to be put ia competition with the 
freedom of speech, and of the press, and the right of peti- 
tion? Which shall be surrendered, the slavery of the black 
man, or the noblest freedom of the white man? If both 
cannot. live together, which shall die! Who can doubt— 
who can hesitate on such a question?And yet, sir, we are 
told that this contest between freedom and slavery was set- 
tled fifty years ago in favor of slavery—-not by the Constitu- 
tion—that would have been monstrous! —but by implications 
growing out of “the compromise that lies at the basis of the 
Federal compact!” Sir, if h/s implication lies at the basis 
of the compact of our Union, then was the Union placed on 
a mine, to be shattered into a thousand fragments by its in- 
evitable explosion. 

And, sir, what I say of the effects of the abridg- 

ment of the freedom of speech and of the press, 
and of the right of petition, which is insisted on as a part 
of the ‘compromise,’ I must say of slavery itself. Its per- 
manency is utterly incompatible with the permanency of this 
Union. Who canexpect that a free people can be held in 
fraternal embrace forever with a community where slavery 
is cherished and proclaimed as ‘the corner-stone of republi- 
can institutions?” T'he thing is impossible, “The lily and 
the thorn may grow in social proximity, but liberty and sla- 
very delight in separation.” Such was the sentiment of 
Pinkney, uttered in the Matytaud House-of Detegates Sfty 
yeats ago. And, sir, what he thus uttered as a general 
truth will, assure as man is man, become hissory, if the 
South persist in maintaining slavery against the feelings of 
the North, and against the enlightened judgment and en- 
larged humanity of the civilized world. If the framers’ of 
the Constitution had attempted to form a compact of union 
specifically providing for the perpetuity of slavery, they 
would have been guilty of the most consummate folly; and 
yet we now hear of “tH guaranties of the Constitution,” 
and “the compromises of the Constitution,” in favor of sla- 
very! Sir, the guaranties were all the other way—guaran- 
ties drawn from the very nature of the Union, from the spi- 
rit of the times in which it was formed, and from the great 
principles which “lie at the basis” of all our cherished in- 
stitutigns. 

While looking at the objection to the exercise by Con- 
gress of its power of abolishing slavery here, drawn from a 
consideration of the indirect influence of such legislation 
upon the institution of slavery in the States, which see:ns to 

econstitute the burden of the objection, I have been reminded 
of the view taken of the indirect influence of Congression- 
al anti-slavery legislation by Mr. Madison, in the debates in 
the frrst Congress, to which I wish to call the particular at- 
tention of the House, oe 

Congress, it will be recollected, was prohibited by the Con- 
stitution from abolishing the slave-trade prior to the year 
1808. In ghe debate upon a petition of Dr. Franklin and 
others—to which I shall by and by more particularly refer 
—praying that Congress would “step to the very verge of 
the power vested” in it for discouraging the traffic in slaves, 
the same objection was urged against the action of Congress 
which is now urged. 

On that occasion, Mr, Jackson, of Georgia, said: 

“of apprehend if, through the interference of the General 
Government, the slave-trade was abolished, it would evince 
to the people a disposition towards a total emancipation, and 
they would hold their property in jeopardy. I hope the 
House will order the petition to be laid on the table, in order 
to prevent alarming our Southern brethren.” 

And what said Mr. Madison to this? 

“He admitted (says the report of that debate) that Con- 
gress is restricted by the Constitution from taking measures 
to abolish the slave-trade. Yet there are (said he) a variety 
of ways by which it could countenance the avolition; and 
regulations might be made in relation to the introduction of 
them into the new states to be formed out. of the Western 
Territory. He thought the subject well worthy of consid- 


eration.” 

Thus, though Congress could no more then abolish the 
slave-trade than it can now abolish slavery in the States, yet 
in Mr. Madison’s opinion, it might very properly so exercise 
its admitted powers of regulating the introduction of slaves 
into the new States, asto “countenance” the abolition of the 
trade. Georgia and South Carolina were then as jealous of 
the action of Congress upon the subject of slavery, lest it 
should countenance the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
place “their property in jeopardy,” as they now are lest the 
action of Congress in abolishing slavery and the slave-trade 
in this District should countenance the like abolitiun in the 
States. But Mr. Madison was not to be deterred by this from 
going, in the-language of Dr. Franklin’s petition, to the 
«very verge of the power vested in Congress” over the sub- 
ject of slavery. The modern notions of expediency in re- 
gard to this matter seem not to haveentered hismind. ‘hen, 
indeed, slavery did not stand so much higher than any other 
interest in the country, as to reverse all the ordinary princi- 
ples of legislation for the purpose of its security and protec- 
tion. On the contrary, it was considered right to exercise 
the power of Congress over the subject of slavery in the 
Territories, “with a view” to “countenancing” what Con- 
gress could not then directly accomplish—the abolition of 
the slave-trade. If Mr. Madison were now in this Hall, and 
should advance such a doctrine in regard to the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade here, he would be denounced as 
a disturber of the peace, a “desperate fanatic,” and an ene- 
my of the Union. What “a change has come o’er the spi- 
tm of” this nation since the Congress of ’89! 

While considering the subject of Congressional action in 
cases in which it may indirectly exert an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon slavery, the abolition, by Congress, of slavery in 
the Northwestern Territory, to which I have already adver- 
ted, cannot escape attention. The ordinance of 1787 de- 
creeing that abolition, was expressly ratified by the first Con- 
gress under the present Constitution. But who can read 
that ordinance, and especially the preamble to the “six ar- 
ticles” embodied in it—to which I shall hereafter more ‘par- 
ticularly refer—without perceiving the immense anti-slavery 
influence it was calculated to exert? But the truth was, 
the country was not then afraid of that influence; for it was, 
as I shall presently show, in full accordance with the strong 
anti-slavery feeling of those times. 

In attempting to maiutain the right,of the North to ex- 
ert, by all constitutional means, and to the full extent of con- 
stitational authority, an anti-slavery influence on the 
South, [ have drawn an argument from the Union itself, and 
the fraternal relation which that Union created. But, sir, 
while I thus reason from the Union and its fraternal rela- 








tions, in favor of the right of actin@ on Southern‘s timent, 
in regard to slavery, 1 desire to declare most . iphatically 
the deep sense I entertain of the peculiar obligation which 
this relation imposes upon the North to act. in this matter 
in the spirit of fraternal kindness and good-will, This ob- 
ligation would exist without the Union, for it is universal} 
much moré does it exist with the Union, We do not ad- 
dress ourselves to strangers and foreigners, but to our fellow- 
citizens—our brethren—to whom we are bound by a thous- 
and endearing ties and patriotic recollections. If we claim 
to address them on the ground that we are their brethren, 
then“are we solemnly bound to do it in the spirit of broth- 
erly kindnesg and charity. In that spirit, if I know myself, 
I now speak; in that spirit I have ever spoken; and in that 
spirit I desire to assure the South I shall always speak, here 
and elsewhere, on this subject. 


Implied Pledge of the South to the North. 

Thave thus endeavored to show that Congress has power 
toabolish slavery and the slave-trade in this District, and 
to meet the objections to the exercise of that power, 
drawn from a supposed implied pledge to Virginia and Ma- 
ryland in accepting the cessions, and an implied pledge to 
the whole South, in the act of coming into the Union. 

Thus far, however, Ihave occupied a defensive position, 
endeavoring, as well asI was able, to vindicate, from the 
charge of violating pledges and disregarding compromises, 
those who have asked Congress to abolish slavery and the 
slave-trade here; and who have exercised what they believe 
to be their just freedom of speech and of the press, for the 
purpose of convincing the Southern States of the duty of 
abolishing slavery within their limits. 

But, sir, I am not disposed to act merely on the defensive, 
I intend to show that, while the South charges the North 
with a violation of implied pledges in regard to slavery, she 
has herself violated her own clearly implied pledges on this 
very subject. 


Whoever will look into the history of the period when the 
Constitution was formed, will find that it was then the uni- 
versal expectation--an expectation excited by the slave 
States themselves, especially by Virginia and Maryland— 
that slavery would, at no distant day, be abolished by their 
own legislation, Abolition, as [ have already iniimated, and 
will now show, was emphatically the spirit of those times. 
Slavery was regarded as a doomed institution—as destined 
to be “of few days,” and declared to be “full of evil.” It 
was considered and treated as a dangerous intruder, that was 
to be allowed, from necessity, to hold, temporarily, as a ten- 
ant at sufferance, but by no means to be permitted to enjoy 
a fee simple in this soil of freedom. This fecling pervaded 
the country; it pervaded the convention that formed the Con- 
stitution, and must necessarily have formed an essential el- 
ement in the compromises which led to its adoption. 

Anti-slavery was the prevalent feeling of the Revolution. 
With its first breath this nation drew in an abhorrence of 
slavery inevery form. ‘The colonial policy of the mother 
country, by which it had been introduced, was the subject 
of almost universal execration. It was then held to be “‘self 
evident” that all men were “created eq ual, and endowed by 
their Creator with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” This great trath—not Slavery 
-—was regarded as “the corner-stone of our Republican ed- 
ifice’” 

Nor was it held to be exclusively applicable to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, but the descendants of Africa were to enjoy its 
benefits and blessings, Accordingly we find the work of 
African emancipation early commencing under its influence. 
Vermont took the lead by declaring in her const:tution in 
1777 that there should be no slavery within her limits, Mas- 
saghusetts and Pennsylvania followed in 1780, and New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island in 1784. ‘The 
motives and spirit of these great movements are well set 
forth in the preamble to the abolition act of Pennsylvania; 
a part of which I beg permission to read, 

Having recounted the dangers and deliverances of the 
Revorution, ava expressed “a gratefur sense of the twanifold 
blessings undeservedly received from the hand of that Being 
from whom cometh every good and perfect gift,” the pre- 
amble says: 

“Impressed with these ideas, we conceive that it is our 
duty, and we rejoice that it is in our power, to extend a por- 
tion of that freedom to others which has been extended to 
us, . 4 ° We esteem it a peculiar blessing 
that we are this day enabled to add one more step to univer- 
sal civilization by removing as much as possible the sorrows 
of those who have lived in undeserved bondage. Weaned 
by a long course of experience from those narrow prejudi- 
ces we had imbibed, we find our hearts enlarged with kind- 
ness and benevolence toward men of all conditions and na- 
tions; and we conceive ourselves, at this particular period, 
extraordinarily called upon, by the blessings we have recei- 
ved, to manifest the sincerity of our professions, and to give 
a substantial proof of our gratitude.” 
“And whereas the condition of those persons who have 
been heretofore denominated negro and mulatto slaves has 
been attended with circumstances which not only deprived 
them of the common blessings they were, by Nature, entitled 
to, but has cast them into the deepest afflictions by an un- 
natural separation and sale of husband and wife from each 
other, and their children—an injury, the greatness of which 
can only be conceived by supposing that we were in the same 
unhappy case. In justice, therefore, to persons so unhap- 
pily circumstauced, and who, having no prospect before 
them wherein they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, 
have no reasonable inducement to render the service to so- 
ciety which they otherwise might; and, also, in grateful 
cominemoration of our own happy deliverance from that 
state of unconditional submission to which we were doom- 
ed by the tyranny of England; Bé it enacted, that no child 
hereafter born shall bea slave,” &c. 

Here, Mr, Speaker, is exhibited the spirit of those times. 
Let this precious preamble be borne in mind as we proceed. 

In accordance with the spirit which dictated the emanci- 
pations of Pennsylvania and other States, was the ordinance 
of 1787, to which I have referred, Let me call your atten- 
tion to the preamble to the six articles in that ordinance, the 
last of which abolished slavery in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. It declares, among other things, that “for extending 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which form the basis whereon these republics, their laws and 
constitutions are erected, to fix and establish those principles 
as the basis of all laws, constitutions and governments, 
which forever hereafter shall be formed in the said Territo- 
| Fae * 36 it is hereby ordained,” &c. 

Such was the preamble to that act abolishing slavery.— 
Then abolition was regarded as extending “the fundamental 
principles” which lay at the basis of our republican institu- 
tions. Now,slavery is held to be the corner-stone of our 
republican edifice ! 

Still further to exhibit the spirit of those times, let me ro- 
fer to the declarations of some of the leading statesmen of 
that day. 

In 1773, Patrick Henry, in a letter to Robert Pleasants, 
afterwards President of the Virginia Abolition Society, said: 

is it not amazing that, at a time when the rights of hu- 
mai,-.y are defined and understood with precision, in a coun- 
try adyxe all others fond of liberty, we find men professing 
a religiog the most humane, mild, gentle, and generous, a- 
dopting a principle as repugnant to humanity as itis incon- 
sistent with the Bible, and destructive to liberty! Every 
thinking, honest man rejects it in speculation; how few in 
practice, from conscientious motives! “4 x I be- 
lieve a@ time will come when an epportunity will be offered 
to abolish this lamentable evil. Everything wescan do is 
to improve it, if it happen in our day; if not, let us transmit 
to our descendants, together with our slaves, a pity for their 
unhappy lot, and our abhorrence to slavery. . ss 

* Believe me, I shall honor the Quakers for their 
noble efforts to abolish slavery. Itis a debt we owe to the 
purity of our religion to show that it is at variance with the 
law that warrants slavety. I exhort you to persevere in so 
worthy a resolution,” 

In 1776, Dr. Hopkins, then at the head of the New En- 
gland divines, in “An address to the owners of negro slaves 
in the American Colonies,” says: 

“The conviction of the unjustifiableness of this practice 
(slavery) has been increasing and greatly spreading of late; 
and many who have had slaves have found themselves so 
unable to justify their own conduct in holding-them ‘imbon- 
dage, as to be induced to set them at liberty, © * 9 *~ 

° Slavery is, in every instance, wrong, unrighteous, 
and oppressive—a very great and crying sin—there being 
nothing of the kind equal to it on the face of the edeth,” 

Near the close of the Revolutionary war, Mr. Jefferson, 
in his Notes on Virginia, said: 

“I think a change already perceptible, since the origin. of 
the present revolution. ‘The spirit of the master is abating, 
that of the slave is rising from the dust, his condition molli- 
fying, and the way, | hope, preparing, under the auspices 
of Heaven, for a total emancipasion,” 

In 1780, John Jay, in a letter from Spain, wrote: 

“The State of New York is rarely out of my mind or 











heart; and [am often disposed to wyite much respecting its 
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affairs. 
litical objects and operations, thgt I am afraid to attempt it. 
An excellent law might be made out of the Pennsylvania 
one for the» gradual abolition of slavery, Till America 
comes into this measure, her prayers to Heaven will be im- 
pious, Thisis a strong expression, but it is just. Were I 
in your Legislature I would present a bill, drawn for the 
purpose with great care; and I would never cease moving 
it till it became a law, or I cease to be a member, I believe 
God governs the world; and I belicve it to be a maxim in 
His, as in our court, that those who ask for equity ought to 
do it. 

Drawing near to the time when the Constitution was a- 
dopted, and the “compromises” made which ‘“guarantied” 
the perpetuity of slavery! we come to the celebrated letter 
of Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Price, of London, dated at Paris, 
August 7, 1785. Dr. Price had written a pamphlet on the 
subject of slavery, and Mr, Jefferson's letter was in reply to 
one from the Doctor on the subject of his pamphiet. - 

Mr. Jefferson begins by speaking of the manner in“which 
he thinks the pamphlet--which, it seems, had been exten- 
sively circulated in America—will have been received.— 
“Southward of the Chesapeake,” he thinks, “it will find but 
few readers concurring with it in sentiment.” From _ the 
mouth to the head of the Chesapeake it would be received 
more favorably —‘tthe bulk of the people approving it in the- 
ory”—-slaveholding keeping “the consciences of many un- 
easy;” while northward of the Chesapeake the opponents 
of its doctrines would be about as rare as “robbers and mur- 
derers.” He then proceeds to say: 

“In Maryland I do not find such a disposition to begin 
the redress of this enormity as in Virginia. his is the 
next state to which we may turn our eyes for the interesting 
spectacle of justice in conflict with avarice and oppression; 
a conflict, wherein the sacred side is gaining daily recruits 
from the influx into office of young men grown and grow- 
ing up. These have sucked in the principles of liberty as 
it were with their-mother’s milk, and it is to them I look 
with anxiety 4o turn the fate of this question. Be not, 
therefore, discouraged. What you have written will doa 
great deal of good; & could you still trouble yourself with our 
welfare, no man isabler to give aid tothe laboring side.” [Mr. 
J. was not afraid of foreign interference. He looked at the 
question of slavery as belonging to no country exclusively, 
but affecting the common humanity.] “The College of 
William and Mary, in Williamsburg, since the remodelling 
of its plan, is the place where are collected together all the 
young men of Virginia under preparation for public life. 
They are there under the direction, most of them, of a Mr. 
Wythe, one of the most virtuous of characters, and whose 
sentiments on the subject of slavery are unequivocal, [am 
satisfied, if you could resolve to address an exhortation to 
those young men with all the eloquence of which you are 
master, that its influence on the future decision of this im- 
portant question would be great, perhaps decisive.” [What 
a request! A Virginian asking an abulitionist to address a 
letter on the subject of slavery to the young men of that 
State, preparing for public life! Now the subject must not 
be agitated in colleges, even in New England, and Doctor 
Price’s pamphlets and letters to the young men of Virginia 
would be seized in the post offices and burnt, ] 

“Thus you see,” continues Mr. Jefferson, “that, so far 
from thinking you have cause to repent of what you have 
done, | wish you to do more, and wish it on the assurance of 
its effect, ‘I'he information I have received from America of 
the reception of your pamphlet in the different States agrees 
with the expectation I had formed, 

THOS, JEFFERSON.” 

Proceeding in the order of time, I come to the declarations 
of Washington. In writing to Robert Morris on the 12th 
of April, 1786, Gen, Washington said: 

“There is not a man living who wishes more sincerely than 
Ido to see a plan adopted for the abolition of slavery; but 
there is only one proper and effectual mode by which it can 
be accomplished, and that is, by legislative authority, and 
this. as far as my_suffrage will go, shall gever be wanting,”’ 

On the 10th of May, 1786, he thus *wrote fo Lafayette: 

“It [abolition] cirtainly might and ought to be effected, 
and that, too, by legislative authority.” * ~ : 

In a letter to John Fenton Mercer, of September 9th, 
1786, he said: 

“It is among my first wishes to see some plan adopted by 
which slavery in this country may be abolished by law.” 

To John Sinclair he wrote: 

There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual abolition 
of slavery which neitlier Virginia nor Maryland has at pre- 
sent, but which nothiog is more certain than that they must 
have, and at a period not remote.” 

These strong expressions of sentiment by Gen. Washing- 
ton, it should be observed, were uttered only a year before 
the session of the Convention, himself at his head, which 
formed the Constitution that “guaranties” the perpetuity 
of slavery! ~But let us come a little nearer to the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

In an address by the Hon. James Campbell, before the 
Pennsylvania Society of Cincinnati, on the 4th of July, 
1787, he said: 

“Our separation from Great Britain has extended the Em- 
pire of Humanity. The time is not far distant when our 
sister States, in imitation of our example, shall turn their 
vassals into freemen.” 

The convention that formed the Constitution—whose 
“compromises” have imposed perpetual silence on the sub- 
ject of slavery!—was then in session at Philadelphia, and 
attended on the delivery of this address, with Gen. Wash- 
ington at their head. 

The Convention agreed to the Constitution, and submit- 
ted it to the People of the States on the 17th of September 
1787. For further evidence of the public sentiment at that 
time, let me now refer to the debates in some of the State 
Convention to which it was submitted for ratification. 

In the debates in the North Carolina Convention, Mr. I- 
redell, afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court of the U. 
8., said; 

“When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will 
be an event which must be pleasing to every generous mind, 
and eyery friend of human nature.” 

Mr. Galloway said: 

“I wish to see this abominable trade put anend to. I ap- 
prehend the clause (touching the slave-trade) means to bring 
forward manumission.” 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, a member of the Convention 
that formed the Constitution of the U.S, said: 

“We ought to authorize the General Government to make 
such regulations as shall be thought most advantageous for 
the gradual abolition of slavery and the emancipation of the 
slaves which are already in the States,” 

Judge Wilson of Pennsylvania, one of the Convention 
that framed the Constitution, said, in the Pennsylvania con- 
vention that ratified it: 


“TI consider this clause (that relating to the slave-trade) 
as laying the foundation for banishing slavery out of the 
country. It will produce the same kind of gradual change 
which was produced in Pennsylvania. The new States that 
are to be formed will be under the control of Congress in 
this particular, and slaves will never be introduced among 
them. It presents us with the pleasing prospect that the 
rights of mankind will be acknowledged and established 
throughout the Union.” 

In the Virginia Cunvention of 1787, Mr. Mason, author 
of the Virginia Constitution, said: 

“The augmentation of slaves weakens the States; and 
such a trade is diabolical in itself, and disgraceful to man- 
kind, 4 os q As much as I value the Union 
of all the States, I would not admit the Southern States 
(South Carolina and Georgia) into the Union, unless they 
agree to the discontinuances of this disgraceful trade, be- 
cause it would bring weakness and not strength to the U- 
nion.” 

Mr. Johnson said: 

“The principle (of emancipation) has begun since the 
Revolution. Let us do what we will, it. will come round. 
Slavery has been the foundation of that impiety and dissipa- 
tion which have been su mush disseminated among our coun- 
trymen. If it were totally annihilated, it would do much 


Patrick Henry contended that, by the Constitution, Con- 
gress would have power to abolish slavery as indispensably 
necessary to the safety of the country, whose “general de- 
fence” was committed toits care. In addition.to this argu- 
ment, he said: 

“Another thing will contribute to bring this event about-~ 
slavery is detested. We feel iss fatal effects, We deplore 
it with the pity of humanity.” 

In the Massachusetts Convention of 1788, Gen. Heath 
said that— 

“Slavery was confined to the States now existing. It 
could not be extended. By their ordinance Congress had 
declared that the new States should be republican States, 
and have no slavery,” 

Judge Dawes said: 

“Although slavery is not smitten by an apoplexy, yet it 
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has received a mortal wound, and will die of consumption,” 


But I have so little infoynation as to its present ps-f 
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Sucfl.are some of the expressions of opinion in the Con- 
ventiogs that adopted the Constitution, in regard to slavery, 
and it#probable speedy abolition. ‘The expressions in re- 
gard tajth@&latter may be all summed up in the brief and 
significant Ignguage of Judge Dawes—slavery “has receiv- 
ed a MGRTAL ‘WouND, and WILL DIF OF CONSUMPTION,” — 
This, indeed, was the public opinion of that day; and yet 
we are now fold that the Constitution, which drew its first 
breath in the atmosphere of ¢hat public opinion, contained 
an implied guaranty, or had connected with it such compro- 
mises as (plied a guaranty, for the security of slavery, even 
at the expense of a sacrifice of the rights of speech, and the 
press, and petition! Every body understood that slavery was 
mortally: wounded, and destined to speedy death; and yet, 
by a' strange necromancy of constitutional implication, therg 
was at ieee timg thrown around it the shield of the 
Union for Protection against its great enemies—freedom of 
speech eidom of the press! pe 

“Let'we now refer to a few expressions of opinion going 
to'show the state of public sentiment soon after the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

In the Maryland House of Delegates in 1789, Wm. 
Pincxyty said: 

“But, sir, is it possible that this body should not feel for 
the reputation of Maryland? Is national honor unworthy of 
consideration? Is the censure of an enlightened universe 
insufficient to alarm us? he character of my country 
among the nations of the world is as dear to me as that 
country itself.” [Noble sentiment! But in what Maryland 
bosom does it now beat, in reference to slavery and the slave- 
trade here, for which this nation is responsible to “an en- 
lightened universe?”] ‘What a motley appearance (con- 
tinues Mr, P.) must Maryland at this moment make in the 
eyes of those who view her with deliberation. Is she not 
at once the fair temple of freedom and the abominable nur. 
sery of slaves? the school for patriots and the foster-mother 
of petty despots? the asserter of human rights and the pa- 
tron of wanton*oppression? Here have emigrants from a 
land of tyranny found an asylum from persecution; and here 
also have those who came as rightfully free as the winds of 
heaven found an eternal grave for the liberties of themselves 
and their posterity, * * * Sir, by the eterna! princi- 
ples of natural justice, no master in the State has a right 
to hold his slave in bondage for a single hour. * * To 
me, sir, nothing for which I have not the evidence of my 
senses is more clear than that it [slavery] will one day de- 
stroy that reverence for liberty which is the vital principle of 
a Republic.’ [Naw slavery has become essential to the pre- 
servation of our liberties—the “corner-stone of our repub- 
lican edifice!”] “Sir, the thing is impolitic; never will your 
country be productive; never will its agriculture, its com- 
merce, or its manufactures flourish so long as they depend 
on reluctant bondmen for their progress,” 

What must have been the state of public sentiment which 
couldin the Legislature of a slave State bear such an indig- 
nant, burning rebuke of slavery as this?’ Did Pinckney, or 
the body whom he addressed, believe there was in or about 
the Constitution of the United States any “implied” pro- 
hibition of freedom of speech on the subject of slavery? 

Let me now turn, for further evidence of public senti- 
ment, to the debates in the first Congress. On the 12th of 
February, 1790, a memorial was presented, signed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, president of the Pennsylvania abolition so- 
ciety, setting forth in strong language the injustice of sla- 
very, its inconsistency with our institutions, and the duty 
of all to labor to effect its abolition; and asking Congress to 
take into consideration the traffic in slaves, and “step to the 
very verge of the power vested” in it for “discouraging every 
species of traffic in the persons of our feilow-men.” 

The reception of this petition was neither objected to, nor 
“considered” as objected to; but it was respectfully received 
and considered. In the debate that arose upon it, Mr, Par- 
ker, of Virginia, said: 

“I cannot help expressing the pleasure I feel in finding so 
considerable. a, part of the community attending to matters 
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stopped at the threshold; ‘to preclude a fair discys- 
sion of the prayer of the memorial. He placed himself in 
the case of a slave,” [This is the true position: to make 
the slave’s case our own—fo “remember those in bonds as 
bound with them.” When we do this, we shall go where 
Franklin asked the first Congress to go; to “the very verge” 
of our power, to abolish, and, where we cannot abolish, to 
“discourage” slavery. But to proceed with the quotation. } 
“He placed himself in the case of a slave, and said that, on 
hearing that Congress had refused to fisten to the decent 
suggestions of the respectable part of the community,” 
[now the petitioners are “despicable fanatics!”] he should 
infer that the General Government, from which was expect- 
ed great good would result to every class of citizens, had 
shut their ears against the voice of humanity,” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: 

“I cannot, for my part, conceive how any person can be 
said to acquire a property in another, I do not know how 
far I might go, if I was one of the judges of the United 
States, and these people were to come before me, and claim _ 
their emancipation: but I am sure I would go as far as I 
could.” 

Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said: 

“He saw the disposition of the House, and he feared it 
would be referred to a committee, maugre all their opposi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, said: 

“That, on entering into this Government, they (South 
Carolina and Georgia) apprehended that the other States, 
* * * would, from motives of humanity and benevol- 
ence, be led to vote for a general emancipation.” 

In adebate at the previous session of Congress, (May 
13, 1789,) on a proposition to impose a duty of ten dollars 
each on imported slaves— 

Mr. Parker, of Virginia, the mover of the proposition, 
said: 

“He hoped Congress would do all that lay in their power 
to restore to human nature its inherent privileges, and, if 
possible, wipe off the stigma under which America labored. 
The inconsistency in our principles, with which we are 
justly charged, should be done away, that we may show by 
our actions the pure beneficence of the doctrine we hold out 
to the world in our Declaration of Independence,” 

Mr, Jackson, of Georgia, said: 

“It was the fashion of the day to favor the liberty of the 
slaves,” 

Mr. Madison said: 

“The dictates of humanity, the principles of the People, 
the national safety and happiness and prudent policy re- 
quire it of us. * * Iconceive the Constitution, in this 
particular, was formed in order that the Government, whilst 
it was restrained from laying a total prohibition, might be 
able to give some testimony of the sense of Ametica with 
respect to the African trade. * * It is to be hoped that, 
by expressing a national disapprobation of this trade, we 
may destroy it, and save ourselves ftom reproaches, and our 
posterity the imbecility ever attendant on a country filled 
with slaves. * * If there is any one point in which it 
is clearly the policy of this nation, so far as we constitution- 
ally can, to vary the practice obtaining under some of the 
State Governments, it is this.” 

Such was the strong anti-slavery feeling manifested in the 
first Congress. And it is worthy of remark, that the ques- 
tion of slavery was treated as a national question—argu- 
ments for national interference, to the full extent of consti- 
tutional. power, and with a view to “varying the practice un- 
der some of the State Governments,” being drawn from 
considerations of national honor, national strength, and na- 
tional safety, 

Pursuing the order of time, let me give two additional 
and pointed reprobations of slavery by distinguished men of 
that period; 

In 1794, Dr, Rush declared: 

“Domestic slavery is repugnant to the principles of Chris- 
tianity. It prostrates every benevolent and just principle of 
action in the human heart, [tis rebellion against the au- 
thority of acommon Father. Itis a practical denial of the 
extent and efficacy of the death of a common Savior, It 
is a usurpation of the prerogative of the great Sovereign of 
the universe, who has solemnly claimed an exclusive pro- 
perty in the souls of men,” 

fn 1796, Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that State, and professor of law in the College of: 
William and Mary, in a letter to the General Assembly of 
that State, urging the abolition of slavery, said: 

“Should we not, atthe time of the Revolution, have bro- 
ken their fetters! Is it not our duty to embrace the first 
moment of constitutional health and vigor to effectuate so 
desirable an object, and to remove from us a. stigma with 
which our enemies will never fail to upbraid us, nor our con- 
*clences to reproach ust” 





pects, much stronger evidence of the prevalence of. anti-sla- 
very sentiments at the period to.which I have referred, I 
do not allude to expressions of individual opinion, but to 
associated opinion and associated effurt in favor of the abo- 
lution of slavefy. Yes, sir, so strongly was the public mind 
moved on the subject of “abolition,” thal abolition socie- 
ties were actually formed in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia. The Pennsylvania Society was formed in 
> 1780, and incorporated by act of the Legislature in 1787— 
Benjamin Franklin, President; Dr. Rush, Secretary. ‘The 
New York Society was formed in 1785—John Jay, Presi- 
dent, afterwards Alexander Hamilton. ‘The Maryland So- 
ciety was formed in 1789. Among its officers were Judge 
Chase and Luther Martin, In 1790 the Connecticut Soci- 
ety was formed—Dr. Stiles, President, and Simeon Bald- 
win (late Judge Baldwin) Secretary. In the same-year the 
Virginia Society was formed—-Robert Pleasants, President; 
and also the New Jersey Society, which had an acting com- 
mittee of five members in each county in the State, In ref- 
erence to these Societies, [ find in the “Anti-Slavery Exam- 
iner,” which I hold in my hand, the following: 

“Among the distinguished individuals who were efficient 
officers of these abolition societies, and delegates from their 
respective State Societies at the annual meeting of the 
American Convention for promoting the abolition of sla- 
very, were Hon Uriah Tracy, U. 8. Senator from Connec- 
ticut; Hon Zephania Swift, Chief Justice of the same State; 
Hon. Cesar A. Rodney, Attorney General of the United 
States; Hon, James A. Bayard, U.S. Senator from Dela- 
ware; Gov. Bloomfield, of New Jersey; Hon. William 
Rawle, the late venerable head of the Philadelphia Bar; 
Messrs, Foster and Tillinghast, of Rhode Island; Messrs. 
Ridgely, Buchanan, and Wilkinson, of Maryland; and 
Messrs, Pleasants, McLean, and Anthony, of Virginia.” 

For the purpose of showing the principles and objects of 
these societies, let me refer briefly to the constitutions of two 
of them, and the memorials to Congress of two others. 

The following is the preamble to the Constitution of the 
Pennsylvaiia Society: 

“It having pleased the Creator of the world to make of 
one flesh all the children of men, it becomes them to con- 
sult and promote cach other’s happiness as members of the 
same family, however diversified they may be by color, situ- 
tion, religion, or differert states of society. It is more es- 
pecially the duty of those persons who profess to maintain 
fur themselves the rights of human nature, and who ac- 
knowledge the obligations of Christianity, to use such means 
as‘are in their power to extend the blessings of freedom to 
every part of the human race, and in a more particular man- 
ner to such of their fellow-creatures as are entitled to free- 
dom by the laws and constitutions of any of the United 
States, and who, notwithstanding, are detained in bondage 
by fraud or violence. From a full conviction of the truth 
and obligation of these principles—from a desire to diffuse 
them wherever the miseries and vices of slavery exist, and 
in humble confidence of the favor and support of the Fa- 
ther of mankind, the subscribers have associated themselves 
under the title of the ‘Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
tha Abolition of Slavery and the Relief of Free Negroes un- 
lawfully held in Bondage.’ ” 

The following is part of the preamble to the Constitution 
of the New Jersey Society: , 

“It is our boast that we live under a Government wherein 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, are recognised as 
the universal rights of men. We abhor that inconsistent, 
illiberal, and interested policy which withholds those rights 
from an unfortunate and degraded class of our fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

The Connecticut and Virginia Societies sent memorials 
to Congress, ‘Ihe following is an extract from the former: 
“From a sober conviction of the unrightcousmess of sla- 
very, your petitioners have long beheld with grief our fellow 
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and is founded in wisdom and justice,, Tt is only on the 
justice and inviolability of this maxis that the master fore- 
goes the service of the female slave, has her nursed and at- 
tended during» the period of her gestation, and raises the 
helpless and infant offspring. ‘I'he value of the property 
justifies the expense; and [ do not hesitate to say that in its 
increase consists much of our wealth,’ 

“Professor Dew, now President of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Virginia, in his review of the debate in the 
Virginia Legislature in 1831-32, speaking of the revenue 
arising from the trade, says: ‘A full equivalent being thus 
left in the place of the slave, this emigration becomes an ad- 
vantage to the State, and does not check the black popula- 
tion as much as at first view we might imagine, because it 
furnishes every inducement to the master to attend to the 
negroes, to encourage breeding, and to cause the greatest 
number possible to be raised. Virginia is, in fact, a negro- 
raising State for other States,’ 

“Mr, C. F. Mercer asserted in the Virginia Convention 
of 1829: “The tables of the natural growth of the slave po- 
pulation demonstrate, when compared with the increase of 
its numbers in the Commonwealth for twenty years past, 
that an annual revenue of not less than a million and a half 
of dollars. is derived from the exportation of a part of this 
population,’” 

Mr. Slade proceeded. With the increase of slaves from 
697,897 to near two millions and three quarters, have the 
number of the slave States increased from six to thirteen, 
three of the new slave States being formed from territory pur- 
chased with the common tieasure of the nation; so that the 
North has actually paid her money to parchase new fields 
to be moistened with the sweat and hlood of slavery, in- 
stead of having the promised_aid of the South in getting rid 
of the national evil! 

The number of Representatives, on account of the slave 
population, has increased to twenty-five; and will probably 
rise thirty after the next census, Let” me show you 
Mr. Speaker, the strange results of this principle of “slave 
representation” on this floor. 

The slave States, with a free population of 3,823,000 
have one hundred Representatives; while the free States, 
with a population of 7,003,000, have but one hundred and 
forty-two. Look at this in some of its details. 

Virginia, with a population of 741,000, has twenty-one 
Representatives, while Ohio, with a population of 947,000, 
has but nineteen. ‘The free State, with a free population of 
206.000 more, has a representation of two less. 

Pennsylvania, with a populatton of 1,347,800, has twen- 
ty-eight Representatives, while South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, with a population of 
912,800, less than Pennsylvania, has the same number! [ 
might pursue this comparison, but [ have gone far enough to 
show the great disadvantage to which the free States have 
been subjected by yielding to the Suuth a slave representa- 
tion, for which they obtained, in the compromise, no sub- 
stantial equivalent, as I will now show, 

The constitution provides that “representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, accurding to their res- 
pective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons * * three filths of all 
other persons,” that is, three-fifths of the slaves. ‘This extra 
burden of taxation on account of slaves was regarded as 
some compensation to the North for the extra advantage to 
the South of a slave representation. Now, sir, let us see 
how this consideration for the concession has failed. 

By a letter of the 25th of January, 1838, in reply to a. 
call for inférmation from the Register of the Treasury, it 
appears that the whole of the receipts into the ‘Treasury of 
the United States, from the 4th of March, 1789, to the 31st 
of December, 18236, had been: 

From Customs $682 957,784 

Internal revenue 22.253,045 38 
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jieving shat slavery is not-only 
an odious degradation, beé-an ougedzeous violation of one 
of the most essential rights of human nature, and utterly 
repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel,” &c. 

[t would seem to be.an appropriate closing of this mass 
of testimony to réad, as I will now beg permission to do, an 
extract from a sermon of President Edwards, the younger, 
preached before the Connecticut Abolition Society, Septem- 
ber, 15, 1791, 

“Thirty years ago (said he) scarcely a man in this coun- 
try thought either the slave-trade or the slavery of negroes 
to be wrong; but now,-how many and able advocates, in pri- 
vate life, in our Legislatures, and in Congress, have appear- 
ed, and openly and irrefragably pleaded the rights of hu- 
manity, in this as well as other instances? And it we judge 
of the future by the past, within fifty years from this time 
{the fifty years are about expiring!] it will be as shameful 
fora man to holda negro slave as to be guilty of a common 
robbery or theft.” 

Upon the testimony thus presented, I cannot, Mr. Speak- 
er, find time for an extended commentary. Nor dol deem 
it necessary. It seems to me impossible that it should have 
failed to convince all who have heard it, that, so far from 
there having been an implied pledge on the part of the free 
States that the subjectof.slavery should not be agitated, 
there arose necessarily, from the common sentiment of that 
period in regatd to slavery, from the perfect freedom with 
which it was every where assailed, and from the general ex- 
pectation of its speedy abolition, an implied pledge on the 
part of the Slave States that no obstacles should be inter- 
posed to the freest action of public sentiment in regard to it; 
but that they would, in fact, continue to co-operate, as they 
were then co-operating, with the philanthropists of the 
North, in producing a public sentiment that should, “at no 
distant day,” put an end to the evil. 

Violation of the Implied Pledge of the South to 

the North. 


And, now, Mr. Speaker, let me look a little at the man- 
ner in which the pledge of the South to the North has been 
redeemed; or rather, I ought to say, at the extent of its vio- 
lation. If you will accompany me in a brief examination, 
[ will show you how slavery has increased its numbers—ac- 
quired new territory—enlarged its power—claimed exemp- 
tion from all opposition—and trampled down the dearest 
rights of freedom, in its march tu uncontrolled dominion, 

In 1790 the slave population am’ted. to 697,897 

Now mark its increase: 

In_1860 it was - - 
In 1810 it was - - 
In 1820 it was - - 
In 1830 it was - - 2,009,031 
In 1840, probable number . 2,700,000 

Slavery was to be abolished “at no distant day!” and yet 
it has increased to two million seven hundred thousand! 
And in that very State from which Wasbington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Henry, and others predicted, and prayed for, its 
speedy extirpation, are slaves now actually raised for expor- 
tation. 

(Mr. Garland, of Virginia, here interpesed, and denied the 
truth of the assertion. Mr. S. perceiving that the remark 
had exeited some sensibility, and desiring to avoid seeming 
to cast reproach upon Virginia, passed it over by remarking 
that the District of Columbia was notoriously a market for 
the surplus slaves in the neighboring counties of Virginia 
and Maryland, and that slaves thus purchased were annually 
shipped in large numbers to Southern markets. -On the day 
following, Mr. Garland, in his :eply to Mr. S., having spo- 
ken of his allusion to slave-breeding in Virginia as “the re- 
petition of a base slander of that prince of demagogues, 
Daniel O'Connell,” Mr.8, asked permission to read, in 
proof of his assertion, the following account of the declara- 
tions of distinguished Virginians which he found in “Jay’s 
View of the action of the Federal Government in behalf of 
Slavery:” 

“In the Legislature of this State, in 1832, Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph declared that Virginia had been converted 
into ‘one grand menagerie, where men are raised for the 
et ‘oxen for the shambles.” ‘This same gentleman 
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teen millions of receipts, about twelve millions and three- 
quarters only have been frdm direct ta¥ation, and, even of 
this, the North has, of course, paid her proportion, Such 
is the practical equivalent which has been received for a 
concession which has enabled the South, by a representa- 
tion of slave property, to control the destinies of the coun- 
try for fifty years—a concession which no one now believes 
would have been made, but for the assurance which [ have 
shown was felt, an assurance encouraged by the slave States 
themselves, that slavery shou'd, “at no distant day,” be 
abolished throughout the country. 

But while the rendering of the constitutional equivalent 
for the slave representation has thus been avoided when 
money was to be paid, we find the comy romise fully carried 
out when money is to be received, ‘Thus the ratio of re- 
presentation, including the representation in the Senate, 
was made the basis of the distribution of the surplus reve 
nue by the act of 1836, giving, of course, a disproportion- 
ate amount to the slave states. ‘Thus the thirteen free 
States, with a population of 7,003,000, received $21,410,- 
777 12; while the thirteen slave states, with a free popula- 
tiorof 3,823,090, received $16,058 082 85! So that there 
was received for each free inhabitant of the slave States 
$4 20; while for each inhabitant of the free states there 
was received but $3 06! 

While considering the subject of the concession to the 
South ofa slave representation, one cannot help inquiring 
what—since so much is said of implied compromises—were 
the real compromises of the Constitution in connexion with 
the subject of slavery! What did each party actually con- 
cede to the other? y 

There was conceded to the South the stipulation to deliver 
up fugitive slaves—protection against domestic violence—a 
continuance of the slave-trade tweuty years—and the three- 
fifths representation of slave property. Surely these are 
large concessions to be made in favor of slavery!’ And what 
concession was made to the North in return? None! ex- 
cept the stipulation just referred to, in regard to direct taxae 
tion; which has, as[ have shown, amounted to nothing. 

Does not this glaring inequality of concession give irree 
sistible foree to the argument which I have drawn from the 
history of those times, to show that it was the general ex- 
pectation that slavery would be svon abolished! Is it possi- 
ble to believe that such concessions would have been made 
in favor of slavery (concessions te wrong, not to right) if 
any body had suspected that it was not to be abolished, but 
to be cherished, increased, and made permanent? Did any 
body dream that the concession of a “three-fifths” represen- 
tation would, within fifty years, bring into Congress thirty 
Representatives—a representation of two million seven hun- 
dred thousand slaves?’ But, more than all~could it have 
been thought of, or, if thought of, could the idea have been 
endured for a moment—that that concession was to be used 
as an engine of political power! that the destinies of the 
country were actually to be controlled by the representation 
which slavery should bring into this Hall, and the votes it 
should give in the clectiens of the Chief Magistrate of the 
country? 

Mr. Speakcr, the history of slavery in this country for the 
last thirty years has been a history of encroachment with- 
out a parallel; encroachment involving as gross a violation 
of implied pledges us can well be conceived. Let facts 
speak on this subject; and, that they may speak in the best 
manner and to the best effect, let me read to the House an 
extract from a speech delivered in the Senate of the Umted 
States, some two years ago, by Governor Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, whose sound, practical sense, for which he is so 
much and so deservedly distinguished, seized upon the 
strong points in this matter of Southern encroachment, and 
presented them in the following language: 

“This interest (slavery) has ruled the destinies of the re- 
public. For forty out of forty-eight years it has given usa 
President from its own territory, and of its own selection. 
During all this time it has not only had a President sustain- 
ing its own peculiar views of public policy, but, through him, 
has held and used in its own way the whole organization 
of all the Departments, and all the vast and controlling pat- 
ronage incident to that office, to aid it in carrying on its 
views and policy, as well as to protect and secure to it every 
advantage. 

«Let us explore a little further, and see how the two 
Houses of Congress havé been organized. For thirty years 
out of thirty-siz that interest has placed its own Speaker 
in the chair of the other House, thus securing the organiza- 
tion of committees, and the great influence of that station. 
And, sir, while all of her interests have, during part of the 
time, had the chair (Vice Presidency) in which you preside 
assigned to them, as an eguivalent for these great conces- 
sions, yet, in each year, when a President pro tem, is elected, 
who, upon the contingencies mentioned in the Censtitution, 
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through all the places of honor, of profit, and privilege; and 
there you will find the representatives of this interest in 
numbers that indicate its influence, Does not, then, this 
tnierest rule, guide, and adapt public policy to its own views, 
and fit it to suit the action and products of its labor?” 


(To be Continued.) 
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FROM AGENTS. 
For the Philanthropist, 
LETTER FROM MR. BUFFUM. 
VFilmington. Clinton co., O., 
4th Mo. 2nd, 1840. ‘ 

Dear Frizenp,—Thou knowest that I left Cin- 
cinnati in the mail-coach accompanied by my wile, 
on the excessively*rainy morning of the 24th ult. 
We proceeded as far as the Little. Miami, and like 
brother Boyle found it so swollen that we were 
obliged to tarry for a season. We were directed 
for entertainment to a house at the twenty mile 
stand, where I seon learned that our host was no 
other than David Espy, brother of my friend Pro- 
fessor Espy of PLiladelphia, and a genuine Abo- 
litionist, He soon made arrangemenis for a pub- 
lic meeting at his own house on the evening of the 
25th, and another at the house of Joseph Coleman 
on the 27th; both were well attended by the people 
of the neighborhood, who listened with much in- 
terest to the lectures, and also to a discussion be- 
tween myself and Dr. Ballard, which was contin- 
ved on the last evening until nearly eleven o’clock. 
I believe I speak the sentiments of all the serious 
listeners, when I say that the truth was trium- 
phant. But returning with brother Espy to his 
truly hospitable mansion, we had an exhibition of 
argument in opposition to Abolition, which is un- 





Huntingdon co. near a town they call Charleston, 
where we got up an.appointmentin the school- 
house. Here, notwithstanding the ‘Tpustees gave 
consent for us to use the house, a gentleman: gra- 
tuitously stepped forward as the gua 
his ueighborhood, and took) the vote Whether we 
should be turned out of doors.or not, When i 
peared there was a majority forge 

gentleman, though he promiseal te 





_ {leave us, did not do it till afte 


comrades had disturbed our meeting— Wi 
threats and blasphemies, saying they | 
ance of tar, eggs, feathers, &c., close) 

free use of all these arguments which gr 

depend on to put down Abolition was promised, 
and had their courage equalled their malice, per- 
haps they might have tried the experiment. When 
about half through the lectureysI told them that the 
people of the free states were worse than the rich 
man who neglected the beggar and let him die at 
his gate; for we were not only neglecting millions 
lying at our gates full of sores, but we had actually 
assisted in robbing and reducing them to beggary. 
—I asked them, if the rich man, for neglecting one 
beggar that he never robbed, in hell lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments, **what will become of us, 
and where shall we go?” When I was through 
my lecture a decent looking young gentleman from 
Charleston, by the name of Drake, required me to 
prove from the Bible that the negroes were hnman. 
I told him, if he would prove himself to be human, 
I would prove from his own arguments the ne- 
groes to be hnman too. He said the ‘niggers 
were not named it the Bible.”’ I replied, that he 
was not named in the Bible either, and I thought 
the two cases were quite analagous. So he left 
us, saying he would head a mob to attend to our 
case ere gray twilight broke. 

At Peru they gave us a house to lecture in. 
On Eel river I lectured at Esq. Climers. Here 
Charles Atkinson left me, and a warmer hearted 
friend the slave never had. At Logansport they 





answerable; and is the only forcible argument that 
our opponents can wield; it consisted of low vul- 
gar slang, aceonipanied by an occasional shower 
of mud. ‘To them be the everlasting honor, of 
being the on/y mobocrats who during all my tra- 
vels, have sought to insult me by throwing any 
material substance upon me; an act of meanness, 
which there are none mean enough to be guilty 
of, if they were not encouraged by some meaner 
than themselves. It may not be amiss to let all 
such know, that the history of this great enter- 
prise is already in progress of being written, and 
that a black extalogue of the names of prominent 
opponents, with their places of residence, and 
their oficial or other station in Church or State, 
will occupy at least one volume; which will trans- 
mit their fame to posterity as a warning to future 
generations to be cautious how they oppose the 
efforts of Christian philanthropy and love. 

On the 7th day of last week | arrived here, and 
on first day afternoon had a good introductory 
meeting at the Presbyterian meeting-house. 

I was grieved to learn that some efforts had been 
made to prejudice the Friends” against me, in 
consequence of which I endeavored to show the 
audience that all such efforts must evidently be 
but the ebullition of base hypocricy, inasmuch as 
they are always accompanied by a professed regard 
for the cause which I plead. Conscious in myself 
that I feel no enmity to any human being, Ido not 
believe that I have a personal enemy on earth; 1 
cannot be therefore, that the object of these slan- 
derers is to do me a personal injury, all their venom 
is aimed at the cause in which I am engaged. 
They charge me with professing to te what I am 
not: wherefure, to let all who hear them know 
that they are but deceivers, I will here publicly 
declare that I have not represented myself to be 
anything other, than a persecuted beggar; begging 
for the sympathies, and for the influence, and for 
the persevering efforts of my fellow-countrymen 
in behalf of the down-trodden anJ suffering slaves. 
And that I ain this, no one who knows me will 
dare todeuy. I sincerely pity those poor deluded 
mortals who are flattering themselves that they are 
Christiang while they make it their chief concern 
to throw obstacles in the way of that which is 
good; and I pray.God in his boundless mercy, to 
bring them to sincere contrition for their sins, and 
to save thei at last in heaven. 

Afier the meeting our kind friend Abraham Al- 
len took us in tis carriage to his house, four miles 
from town, where we still remain. I have also 
lectured in the [Hicksite Friends’ meeting-house at 
Centre, and in the school-house at Chester; both 
meetings were well attended. An extensive field 
of labor seems to be opening before me, and Iam 
every day confirmed in the conviction, that the 
great bo:ly of the freemen in our country, like 
those in England, will unite in moral and political 
action, to put an end to all the abominations of sla- 
very, justas soon as the facts and arguments 
pointing to their right and their duty in the case 
are presented to their consideration; and this might 
be accomplished in three months, if we only had 
the requsite number of intelligent, faithful and de- 
veted laborers in the field. Nothing is more de- 
monstrable, than that this nation is now absolutely 
governed by an insolent and domincering aristo- 
eracy, based upon the liberties and the bodies and 
souls of the productive portion of one-half the 
States of this Union, literally robbed of every 
thing whieh makes life desirable to rational beings; 
so that among the whole three millions of them, 
there is no one thing which can be seen with the 
eye, felt with the hand, named with the tongue, or 
conceived by the mind of man, of which any one 
of them can practically say, “It is mine.” 

We see then that they are of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, most emphatically ‘the poor.” Aw- 
ful indeed must the condition be of those who 
“stop their ears at their ery;”” for the word of rev- 
elation assures us that they “also shall cry them- 
elves, but shall not be heard.” And what shall 
we say to those who not only stop their own ears 
at this mournful cry, but who exert their influence 
to stop the ears of those that would hear, by clos- 
ing the doors of their meeting houses against those 
who are engaged to cry for such as are denied even 
the sorry privilege of crying for themselves. But 
I rejoice in the evidence which I almost daily wit- 
ness, that even these hard-hearted ones are giving 
way; and the day is already dawning upon our 
land, when a professed follower of Him who came 
“to preach deliverance to the captives, and to set at 
liberty them that are bruised,”’ will no more refuse 
49 open a meeting-house for the advocate of the 
cause of “the poor,” than he will to bend the sup- 

liaut knee at the name of Jesus Christ. 

Thine in the fellowship of suffering for the 

Lord’s poor, of every clime and every hue, 
Arnotp Burrum. 
For the Philanthropist, 
LETTER FROM MR. HICKLIN. 
Locansport, March 7, 1840. 

Deur Sir,—My last communication left me at 
Muncytown. Here I was again joined by Arnold 
Buffam. We lectured two or three times and left 
an appointment to organize a society at this place. 
The Meihouist brethren with a praiseworthy liber- 
ality opened their house of worship for our accom- 
modation. ‘I'hey are a good people. May the 
spirit of liberty always abide in them! On Mon- 
day left for Marion, Grant co. On the road my 
horse became quite lame, so that I had to walk 
fifteen ‘tiles, and drive him before me. In Grant 
county we lectured for nearly a week, and organ- 
ized a Society of one hundred and forty-three 
members. I became acquainted with brother 
Bradley now-living in Grant eo., a Minister of the 
. Methodist Protestant church, a man of excellent 


were too worldly wise to open any of their meet- 
ing-houses to preach mercy and love in, so I left 
some appointments in the county to fill on my re- 
turn from Laporte, where [ attended a meeting of 
the Laporte Co. Anti-Slavery Society. ‘There is 
great Opposition to our cause in this vicinity, but I 
do think, if Abolition dies here, it will owe its 
death to the negligence of its friends rather than to 
the opposition of its enemies. A great man once 
exclaimed, ‘*Lord deliver me from my friends; as 
for my enemies, I can take care of them myself.” 
[think we might exclaim of some Abolitionists, 
Lord deliver the cause from their hands. I had 
the happiness of forming an acquaintance with 
brother John Cross and heard him deliver four 
able, interesting lectures. While he was speak- 
ing, some ruffian threw and broke in two pain of 
glass behind where the speaker stood. 
At Plymouth I lectured to an attentive audience, 
—here appears to be a good opening for a lecturer. 
Yours for the oppressed, 
Lewis Hick. 
For the Philanthropist. 
LETIER FROM MR. BUTTS. 
Greenfield, March 25, 1840. 
Dr. G. Bailey: 
Dear Sir—Since [ last wrote you, I have been 
very busily engaged in the counties on the Mus- 
kingum in lecturing and collecting funds. ‘This 
latter business I can assure you is rather dull—how- 
ever, I have been enabled todo something. Ihave 
lectured at Watertown, Big Bottom, Zoar, Ames- 
ville, Marietta, Albany and Concord, once in each 
place; at Pennsville and Deerfield twice in each, 
and have preached on Slavery at McConnelsville 
and Pisgah to very respectable audiences. I have 
visited several other places when, owing to unfa- 
vorable ‘circumstances’ —(Whig meetings, of 
which the country is full—) 1 have been unable to 
get up meetings during the time I had to spare. 
n Morgan county gur cause is renidly on the ad- 
vance. You recollect thatlast year, the Pittsburgh 
Conference laid Br. G. Buckingham aside, and 
sent on as circuit preachers, and for a Presiding 
Elder, men who were considered strongly opposed 
tous. Well, by some means, the Presiding Elder 
has become a strong Abolitionist, and also one of 
the circuit preachers, and the churches are begin- 
ning to feel their influence. Wherever I have vis- 
ited [ have found an increasing willingness to hear, 
and a heart less under the influence of prejudice. 
At Zoar there never had been a lecture, bnt the au- 
dience, which was mostly composed of Method- 
ists, listened with due attention and appeared to 
receive our principles favorably. At MeConnels- 
ville, on both parts of the day, there were many 
present who had heretofore stood aloof from us, 
but some of them, I understand, have since avowed 
themselves on the side of the oppressed. ' 
In the other places I have visited I think good 
has been done. One thing is certain, our friends 
in the different parts of the State are . taking new 
courage to themselves, & there is manifestly a strong 
resolution to hold on till the warfare is o’er. 
The action of the present Legislature has help- 
ed us forward greatly. Many candid people who 
have been kept away from examining: our princi- 
ples, by the ery of ‘Abolition,’ have at length be- 
come disgusted with the party leaders, and when 
they have examined our principles, they are found 
to be so very different from what they had suppos- 
ed that they warmly embrace them. 
The 8th of January Democratic anti-Abolition 
resolutions have alienated very many Democrats 
from their ranks. And the Whigs know that to 
get the abulitionists to vote for Harrison and Tyler, 
they must puton very good men to fillout the re- 
mainder of their ticket. 
If the abolitionists stand firm for principles, and 
throw away the old questioning system, but attend 
the county conventions themselves, and urge their 
claims with the determination that if they cannot 
have proper candidates they will not vote, we can 
carry the State in our own way. ; 
I feel confident that if the abolitionists do their 
duty at the polls, we can secure next winter-—the 
Jury trial-law, and a repeal of most of the oppres- 
sive laws that now disgrace our statute book. 
You will hear from me again in about 10 days, 
Meanwhile, I remain, 
In behalf of the down-trodden, 
Yours, truly, L. D. Burts. 
For the Philanthropist, 
LETTER FROM MR. HOPKINS. 
Oberlin, March 27, 1840. 
Dr. Bailey, Sir:—Doubiless you have marvell- 
ed at my long delay. I have only one excuse, and 
a good one it is—I have been sick. I fulfilled my 
last appointment (March 2) at Bricksville, Cuya- 
hoga county, and was intending the next morning 
to leave for ‘Trumbull county, when the Lord put a 
period to my labors in the anti-slavery cause, for 
the present, if not forever. At first I had a severe 
bilious attack which passed off in a few days, lea- 
ving me with a serious affection of the lungs. I 
returned here one week since. My cough, which 
was very severe, is now nearly abated—still my 
health is quite poor, my lungs weak. My labors 
were vastly too arduous for my strength. I rarely 
lectured more than twice in a place—henee I must 
either pass over a great part of the topics import- 
ant to a tolerable nnderstanding of the subject, or 
protract my lectures to a great length. - The latter 
course [ uaiversally took. oui 
I am not able now to give you 4 partienlar ac- 
count of my labors, although ‘there were several 
things of interest connected with them. ; 
Since I last wrote I have lectured in ten towns 
in Medina county, andin one in Cuyahoga om ity. 
In all these towns Societies had heen previously 
formed, except two, Guilford and Sharon, In G. 





"2kinson, an_ indefatigable Quaker Abolitionist, 


<n 


I farmed a Society of forty members—in Sharon 


n angel of 


an Old, anda New School Church——of course not 
on the best terms, in allrespects. Desirous of win- 
ning all to the support of our cause, as I entered 
the place, I called first on the minister of the for. 
merchurch. He professed himself friendly to the 
Anti-Slavery cause. I requested him to give out 
an appointment for me the next (Sabbath) evening, 
and to appoint the meeting at such a place as would 
ensure the best attendance. 
that the first lecture should be delivered at the 

odist house where the Congregationalists then wor- 
shipped. “here being no objections made. by 
those churches, I accordingly lectured the next e- 
vening to a crowded audience. After lecture I 
made an appointment for the next evening, at the 
same place, if no objections should be made. A 


ject on the ground that anti-slavery was becoming 
‘ta political thing,” and it would defile the house 
of God if it were brought in there. (The same 
man had that evening sent to one of the neighbors | | 
and procured a table and put it inthe altar that I 
migbtstand there, lest I should pollute the sacred 
desk.) One of the leading Presbyterians arose | t 
and offered the use of their house. ‘The offer was 
accepted, and the congregation dispersed. 

Monday evening, after lecture, I introduced a 
constitution for an Anti-Slavery Society. I soon 
found vigorous opponents——abolitionists to be sure 
—who thought they could exert as great an influ- | I 
ence in some other way--by the passage of reso- 
lutions in the capacity of a public meeting, and then 
publishing them, &c. &c. Much discussion ensu- 


was laid over till the next evening. ‘Tuesday eve- | s 
ning the meeting was very large, although the trav- 
elling was very bad, After a lecture of two hours, 
to which the most profound attention was given, I 
again introduced the Constitution. 
arose witha set of resolutions which he designed 
to supersede the necessity of forming a Society. 
I informed the audience that inasmuch as the reso- 
lutions were mainly very good, and no one in pas-|a 
sing them bound himself not to join a Society, we 
might go forward, pass the resolutions and then 
proceed to form our Society. In this way we 
managed to get along with our “adversaries,” (as 
far as **measures’’ are concerned.) And then forth- 


perly organized. Our opponents meanwhile either 
taking up theirretreat, orsittingin blank confusion. 
Thus ended a spirited controversy with a class of 
persons who say, “Your principles are good, but 
—we don’tlike your measures.” 
Bro. Foot, Minister of the New Church, rend-|¢ 
reed me important aid. 
I mustend my letter here, expressing sincere re- 
gard for you, and unwavering attachment to the an- 
li-slavery cause. 
Hiram Hopkins. 
_ s 
For the Philanthropist. e 
LETTER FROM MR, BOYLE. b 
Flushing, Belmont County, 
March 30th, 1840.¢ 
Very Dear Friend and Brother, c 


last communication to you, 1 went in company 
with friend Nichols to Wrightstown, where I lec- 
tured to a very respectable audience, and was fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Nichols and Fiske, who presen- 
tedsome valuable and striking thoughts. ‘Ihe next 
day (Tuesday, March 10th, | drove on to Martins- 
ville on the Ohio river, nearly opposite Wheeling, 
Va., where [ lectured the following day to a very 
good audience, in the midst of great quiet, and suc- 
ceeded well in selling books. Our excellent friend 
Fairchild, accomplished much for the cause of free- 
dom here, notwithstanding the rough treatment he 
received from some moboeratic spirits—and [ will | y 
here add, that his labors in the counties of Belmont, | k 
Jefferson and Harrison, have done much to en-| h 
lighten and change the public mind on the subject | tj 
of slavery. His lectures were highly commended | y 
by the great mags of his hearérs, and fi®is grate- 
fully remembered by all the friends of the slave in 
these counties, among whom are some valuable re- | ¢ 
cent eonverts to the good cayse. ~~ 

In the evening of We same day in which I ad-| 
dressed the people of Martinsville, I lectured to a 
select audience of anti-slavery men, and enquirers 
after truth, in Wheeling. ‘The number of genuine 
Abolitionists in Wheeling is not small, and from] ¢ 
what I learned while there, I judge that many who | ¢ 
are not known as Abolitionists, most deeply sym-| py 
pathise with the slave and his friends. A few of}a 
the advocates of freedom raised fifteen dollars and 
procured a library of Anti-Slavery Books, from 
Pittsburgh, which have been freely circulated; and 
while I was with them they were conversing about 
establishing a monthly concert of prayer for the 
suffering and the dumb. ‘The well-known Elliott 
Cresson delivered two lectures on Colonization in 
Wheeling, but a short time before I arrived there. 

He seems not to have forgotten his discomfiture 
in England, for one of the chief instruments of his 
defeat and exposure. ‘The great philanthropist of 
Britain and friend of India, [as a friend informed 
me who heard him, ]} he denounced as ‘that raga-| , 
muffin Thompson who barely escaped the gallows 
in his own country.’ Unrelenting hostility to ab- 
olition is one of the essential elements of Elliott’s 


cially ina slaveholding atmosphere. 

Thursday, 12th. Returned to Martinsville, 
where I had left my horse and carriage, and from 
thence went to Colerain, where I failed to lecture 
beeanse no house could be procured—-next day 
proceeded to Harrisonville, Harrison co., where 
I lectured in the evening in the Methodist Protest- 
ant meeting house to an attentive assembly. Cer- 
tain ‘Democrats’ gave strong signs of bilious cholic 
at the close of the meeting, but no very serious ef- 
fects followed. Saturday, 14th; directed my way 
toward Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson co.--put up with 
friend Robinson, and lectured the following evening 
(Saturday) in Friend’s meeting house, near Tren- 
ton to a thronged house of deeply interested listen- | j 
ers. Monday evening addressed, what I consider- | 
ed, a large assembly in the Seceders’ meeting house 
at Mt. Pleasant—at the close of the meeting, a sub- 
scription was commenced to raise money to pro- 
cure a library, and increased the next day to, ghont 
thirty-five dollars. I supplied them with books.to 
the amount of thirty dollars, but not having some 
which they desired, they reserved part of the mo- 
ney to purchase those at the Anniversary in May. 
While in Mt. Pleasant I visited Friends’ Boarding 
School—-was kindly received by the Superintend- 
ants and ‘I'eachers, and was much pleased with the 
fine appearance of the male and female students. 
Though I had no opportunity of addressing them 
on the wrongs and woes of the slave, I found the 
leaven of anti-slavery at work in some excellent 
hearts there. I visited also, a distinguished min- 


of the baser sort, who wound up their part of the 
discussion with a volley of good, sound, embryo 
chicken arguments, (eggs,) which I successfuily 
dodged, that being the only way which I could an- 
swer them; but my books, and Rev. Mr. Hunts. |) 
man, Methodist Protestant minister, in’ whose mee- 
ting house I lectured, were congi 
' ed, to the great benefit of the cau 
It was finally ‘pee white as well as black. 
effi.| Huntsmanstarted out to raise y. for 

—taking the egged books with him, he ¢ 
them to the individuals ‘on whom he called, 
pointing to the print, “Here, [says he, ] is the ab 
lition argument,’ and then closing it and pointing to} 
the daub on the cover, ‘Here, [says he,] is the 
|! ¢ anti-abolition argument’—pointing also to the yel- 
Methodist brother immediately said he should ob-| low and white on his clothes, he asks ‘What will 
you give for the abolition argument?’ 
he raised nearly twelve dollars. 
hibition he would not have raised five—thus abo- 


sidering the scarcity of money, the low price of 
produce, the general embarrassment, and the fact }- 


dollars are more than equivalent to 20 or 24 dollars, 
as money was valued one year ago. 


but not finding any of the family at home—the on- 
ly one which I knew to be in favor of my object-—|r 
human beings in bondage soul and body, ‘*because 
itis unpopular,”’ or because ‘the subject is exci- 
ting,” or for any similar reason, forget that “judg- 
ment begins at the Honse of God;” and that “If 
thou dost not speak to. warn the wicked from his 
way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but 


was too late in the evening to effect anything. Next 
day drove on to Steubenville, and rested the day 
( following (Sunday) with our hospitable friend Orr, 
ed. Finally the question of forming a Society | and his equally hospitable family-—found a ready 


way being closed—no meeting houses open—min- | 
isters opposed, and the churches, as such, having 
no sympathy with those who have fallen among 
A gentleman | thieves, are stripped, wounded, and more than half 
dead. 
ters and church members pass by on either side of | J 
the crushed and bleeding—where meeting houses 


poor-—where the representative of millions of vir- 
tually murdered men, women and children ean have 
no entrance, can utter no plea in their behalf, there 
you can effect but little--there the cause of the | p 
gory captive is delivered over unto the hands of the 
with a Society of 40 members was formed and pro- | ruffian, consigned to the tender mercies of the o- 
penly wicked and unprincipled, which are cruel— 
there bloody-minded mobocrats are ready to do 
their vilest work, accompanied throughout with 
the sanction of the mass of the community. And 
yet you will find just such ministers, and just such | s 


OF RELIGION! 
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make | g 
one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make him | 0 
two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves.” | o 
that the temple of liberty may be complete, 


Executive Committee have adopted of giving as 
wide acirculation as possible to anti-slavery publi- 


Dr. Barrey:—The evening after finishing my | ner of the State, is the most important and effec- | b 
tual one which they have instituted. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ELI NICH- 


ferson, Columbiana and Harrison counties, and | d 
lectured twelve times to respectable and highly at- 
tentive audiences. 
were delivered where little or no effort had pre- 


it up, refused*to grant mea little water to wet my 
throat; and that‘a man who, about a year ago hea- 


said in speaking of this professor going home, that 


who are endeavoring to sanctify crime will ere 
long have to look to their mushpots. 


M. R. Robinson listened with a good degree of 
seeming attention except that one of them said 
rather audibly, “I think its it is time to quit.” 


PROCEEDINGS IN PLYMOUTH, HANCOCK CO. 


cause in the “martyr State,” or attempts to pro- 
mote that cadse in any way, may not be uninter-}- 


where'a protracted meeting has been in progress 
eee A ggg | for some time, and in accordance with the opinions 
Colonizationism, as it is with most others, espe-| \¢ some friends of the cause, I endeavored to lay 
the claims of the slave before them in three short 
lectures on three successive days. 
about the ‘danger of turning off the minds of the 
people from the concerns of religion, excitement,” 
&c.; but it was finally concluded that the claims of 
suffering humanity were not incompatible with a 
revival of true religion. 
day to answer the question, ‘What has the South 
to do with Slavery?”’ Second lecture, ‘The con- | ¢ 
nexton of the Church with Slavery.”— Third, ‘The 
Colonization Society, and objections to Immediate 
Emancipation.” 
refused to hear any thing from a ‘Fanatic,’ as they 
had come from Slave States, and ‘*knew all about 


with a respectable assembly, who listened with at- 
tention and comparatiye interest to what was said. 
A society had been. before formed of almost fifty 
members, and quite a number more united, making 
about sixty in all. 





Next’ morn 


In this way 
Without this ex- 


ition dies under the blows of its enemies! Con- 


hat Smithfield is a small country village, these 12 | t 


Friday, 20th. Proceeded to New Alexandria, 


found no means of getting up a lecture until it 


ale for anumber of books, but did not lecture, the 


I have invariably found, that where minis- | a 


re closed against the cry of the poorest of the|a 


hurehes blessed? with what are called revtvats |b 
‘*Woe unto you Scribes, Pharisees, 


In nearly every place I have met with far better 
uccess, in disposing of my books, than I had gen- 
rally anticipated; and [ am every where assured 
y the friends of the slave, that the plan which the | e 


ations, by working them into every nook and cor- 


Yours, as ever, in bonds with the bound, 
James Boyte. 


- 


For the Philanthropist. 


OLS ESQ. 
I have recently spent about three weeks in Jef- 


A large part of these lectures 


iously been used. My treatment was always 
ind and respectful, except that after one lecture I 
eard the audience had had to break open the mee- 
ng house, and thatthe good Methodist friend, 
ear by, who with another had nailed and barred 


eda mob, and who was present that evening, | h 


ell was foo good for such a man. 
On the whole the cause is onward and those] c 


I spoke 
hiefly of the effect of slavery on Jabor and liber-|a 
. The kindness with which I was treated will | c 
ot soon be forgotten. Even the brothers that 
pplied the tar and feathers to our excellent friend 


Respectfully yours. Eur Nicwozs. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 








ILLINOIS. 
Quincy, Ill, March 20, 1840. 
Dr. Bawey:—The progress of the Anti Slavery 


sting to your readers. Bi. 
I have just returned from the ‘*Round Prairie, 


Much was said 
8 


I endeavored on the first 


A number of the Presbyterians 


t."” Others however, were willing to hear, and 
he Congregational House was filled on each day 


t 
The Slave has some warm 


American Slavery is the ‘‘chattel principle,”’ or the 
process by which a human being is converted into 


the real Democratic Republican doctrines of our 
Declaration of Independence. 


Patrick Henry, and John Jay; and our motto is, 
‘‘every man his own property.” 


means what the Constitution of Illinois and other 
States says it does; “Liberty to speak, write; 
print and publish on any subject,” ‘being respon- 


which England is held by all the civil aud enlight- 


India Slaves, is a living testimony to the truth of 
God’s word, that ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ 


mouth, demand of us to plant a standard upon this 
western Plymouth, around which may rally the 
friends of Freedom, Righteousness and ‘Truth. 


at this place pursuant to appointment made at the 
late meeting at Canton, which is sent for publica- 
tion in accordance with a vote of the convention. 


most unfortunate one. 
as to render it impossible for the friends of the 
cause living at any considerable distance to be pre- 
sent. 
they were impassable. 
were present, except from this county. 


continuance . during which time, 
and measures of the A. S. S. were thoroughly dis- 


met atthe Union church, and was organized by the 


The throne of grace was then addressed by Rev. 
Wm. Chamberlin of Macoupin co. 
was then appointed to prepare business for the 
convention consisting of Rev. Messrs. Farnam, 
Foote, Cross, and Dr. Adams. 
sence of the committee the convention was enter- 
tained by the reading of interesting communica- 
tions &c. 


tions : 


its principles, influences and results is sinful, and 
should receive the united condemnation of all who 
love their country or the freedom of mankind. 


these lave- 
have adeep interest in its extinction and should 


freely discuss the subject. 


equitable remedy for slavery is its immediate abo- 
lition, without expatriation. 


Prayer by Rev A. Burgess. Vol 
sons present be invited to participate in the dis- 


on the first resolution which was then passed 
unanimously. 


J. Cross. en_ take 
up, and the morning session consumed in its dis- 


cussion. 


H. Foot. Business committee further reported 





Resolved, 1st, ‘That the Slave-holding power is 


never satisfied with encroaching on the principles 
of free government, and ought to be resisted by ev- 
ery freeman and friend of his country. 


esolved 2nd, That the Slaveholding power, if 


permitted to increase in the same ratio that has it 
done, would eventually overthrow the liberties of 
this country, and substitute an odious and abomi- 


ble aristocracy. 
wed 3d, ‘That the principles of Anti Slavery 
themselves to every farmer and working 
ie@T'ree States who values his own free- 
mr deprecates being enslaved by a corrupt and 
yrannical public sentiment. 
+ esolved 4th, That the plain old Republican 
l@trines of 76 are nothing more or less, than the 
tines of Abolitionists. 
Hesolved 5th, That so far from giving up the 


right to havea free and unshackled press on the 
soil of Ifir 
standard ig raised, that the citizens of Illinois may 
know whattare our principles, objects, and plans. 


ois, we will never rest until another 


Resolved 6th, That so long as the right of peti- 
ion lies buried on the floor of Congress, every man 


is called upon in a voice of thunder tw vindicate 
his own rights, and the rights of his fellow citizens 
by an appeal to the Ballot Box. 


Resolved 7th, That Ministers of the Gospel who 
efuse to lift up their voices in behalf of 300,000 


is blood will I require at thy hand.” 
Resolved 8th, That the most odious feature of 


thing, if there is any villany in the language of 

ohn Wesley, ‘this is the sum of all villanies!”’ 
Resolved 9th, That now is the time to maintain 

nd defend at the risk of property and reputation, 


Resolved 10th, That we hold the same princi- 
les with Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, 


Resolved 11th, ‘That Freedom of the Press 


ible for the use of that liberty” only to legal tri- 
unals, and not to drunken mobs. 

Resolved 12th, That if Slavery is, in the lan- 
uage of a “Southern Patriarch,” ‘the corner stone 
{the ‘Temple of Freedom;” then the Free States 
ught to be hunting up the other stones in order 


Resolved, 13th, That the high estimation in 


ned nations for her emancipation of 800,000 West 


Resolved, 14th, ‘That the same principles which 
rought our fathers to land on the Rock of Ply- 


For the Philanthropist, 
PROCEEDINGS IN WILL COUNTY, 
Juliet Will co. Iil., March 17 1840. 


Dear Sir:—Below is an account of the procee- 
ings of the recent Anti-Slavery Convention held 


The time selected for our meeting proved to be 4 
The travelling was-such 


The rivers had risen ta snch a height that 
Consequently, but few 
We had 
owever a very interesting meeting of two days 
the principles 


ussed. 
Feb. 20th, at 2 o’clock P. M. the Convention 


ppointment of Chester Marshall Esq. of Will co., 
hairman, and George H. Woodruff Esq. Sec.— 


A committee 


During the ab- 


‘The committee reported the following resolu- 


1. Resolved, That the system of slavery in all 


2. Resolved, That as long as slavery exists in 
nited States, the non-slave-holding states 


8. Resolved, That the only practical, safe and 


“The first Res. was taken up and freely discus- 
ed until the hour of adjournment. 
Adjourned till six o’clock in the evening. 
Convention met pursuant to adjournment.— 
Voted that all per- 


ussion. The evening was occupied by remarks 


Adjourned until 9 o’clock A. M. 
Met pursuant to adjournment. Prayer by Rev. 
The second resolution was then taken 


It was unanimously adopted. 
Adjourned till 2 o’clock P. M. 
Met pursuant to adjournment. Prayer by Rev. 


he following resolutions: : 
Whereas, slavery is created and sustained. by 


slave in Illinois, amid much to dishearten, although 
somet Sines, oi pursuing.” Inno state 
have they met with so many, unforeseen and un- 
avoidable hindrances. On the% hreshold of 
our operations, we lost our noble fear Lovejoy, 
and the only free press in Illinois fell by the’ Wa 

of a ruthless Alton mob. At our next annual 
meeting when the subject of a ‘press’ came up 
for consideration, the veteran Lundy made propo- 
sals and called for our co-operation and support 
in commencing his Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation in Illinois. We bid him God speed, 
and lenthim our aid. He met with every disap- 
pointment for want of press, paper &c., and when 
he had overcome these obstacles and was hardly 
under way, he was. called suddenly from his field 
of labor leaving a second free paper in Illinois 
without aneditor. ‘The next annual meeting was 
at Quincy, held in the most sickly season of the 
year, which prevented most of the Abolitionists 
from being present. ‘I'wo conventions have since 
been held; both, when the roads and rivers were 
almost impassable. Abolitionists at the east witls 
their rail-roads, canals and turnpikes, know little 





friends on Round Point, and it is to be hoped that 
they will not relax their efforts for the emancipation 
of “those that are drawn unto death. 
has eyes cannot see that the question not only of 
the liberty of the black man, is coming up, but also 
the question whether we oursejves shall be slaves 
to the most tyrannical public sentiment that ever 
Has not the Constitution, 
(1st. art. Amend.) lately been violated by the 
House of Representatives in broad daylight before 
Will the North still sleep over 


Who that 


cursed any country. 


the whole nation? 


statute law, and nothing but the repeal of {higse 
laws can abolish it. 
Therefore Resolved, That every friend of the 
slave is bound to exercise the elective franchise 
in such a manner as will most speedily effect a 
repeal of all laws which sustain slavery. 
Resolvad, ‘That for Abolitionists to exercise the 
elective franchise in such a manner as will di- 
rectly or indirectly support any laws which sanc- 
tion slavery is manifestly inconsistent with their 
principles as avowed and set forth in their consti- 


ister, who is extensively known in the Society of 
Friends, both in this country and in Europe. 
is a man advanced in years, and originally Trom the 
South—having been an eye-witness of the effects 
which followed the act of emancipation by the So- 
ciety of Friends, many years ago. 
me that in every instance, the pecuniary or tempo- 
ral interests of those who liberated their slaves 
were greatly improved—nay, some who were al- 
most insolvent were placed in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances in consequence of the change—their 
affairs rapidly changing for the better, after render- ocraey of | 
‘to their servants that which is just and equal’) the petitions of the people on the table, “without 

compensation to the mas- 
ters would be a perfect gratuity, as, instead of be- 
ing losers by emancipation, they could not fail to 


“Hence he interred that, 


Thursday, 19th.—Left Mt. Pleasant in company 
with friend Huntsman, for Smithfield, where I lec- 
tured in the evening to a respectable audience amid 


much confusion in consequence of the noise and 
aod -athin dane he ecartain ley : 





the sacralegious burial of the right of petition by 
some of her own recreant sons? If John Randolph 
were now alive, how would he turn his burning 
eyes upon their cringing sycophantic, slavocrat- 
ic dough faces!!! Let us have less talk on the 
4th July about Bunker’s Hill and Lexington, and 
more about how to carry out the sentiment inscrib- 
ed on the old bell hanging on the top of Indepen- 
dence Hall, Philadelphia. 
Is it possible that any of those Northern Slaves, 

that voted for the gag call themselves “Democrats?” | 
The Lord deliver us from the a x 


being debated, printed, read, referred, é&c. ‘But I 
only took up my pen to tell you that the cause of 
the “downtrodden ag is ™ Py + alto- 
ether be forgotten in Illinois, although a ‘Martyr 
Freedom” does lie buried in sight of the modern 
Sodom. Yours for the Slave, 
Daviv D. Netson. 
The following resolutions were offered and ad- 
jopied by the Round PrairieA.S.8: = 
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tution and declaration of sentiment. 


the trium 
christian love, in regard to the sin of slavery and 


the duty, safety and interest of immediate eman- 
cipation. 


L. Farnam. ‘The evening was occupied by the 
further discussion of the resolutions; after which, 


ce ae adopted.—_/ 


Resolved, That under God we mainly look for 
of our cause, by spreading truth in 


‘Resolved, That we most cordially approve of 
y Object and principles of the American A. S. 8. 
sset forth in their declaration of sentiment and 
i _and pledge them our ready co-opera- 
proper measures to accomplish their ob- 
Maintain their principles:—which were 


Ad ourned till 6 o’clock. 
_ Met pursuant to adjournment. Prayer by Rev. 


tion adjourned sine die. 
CuesTeR MarsHALL 
Gro. H. Wooprurr. 


: . Sec’s. 


how to sympathise with their Western friends 
who attend A. S. Conventions, are often in per- 
ils, in. water, in slews and on prairies. ‘To get 
to the Juliet Convention one brother came near 
loosing his horses, wagon and his own life by 
breaking through the ice; still he pressed forwatd 
more than a hundred miles and was on the ground. 
Another young convert to our cause, an aged dea- 
con with a little band of devoted spirits waded a 
foaming river, floating with ice, nearly up to their 
shoulders, 
Bro. O. Lovejoy of Princeton writes we set out 
for your convention on ‘Tuesday morning and rode 
on through mud, sloughs, ice and creeks till we 
came to Acgro creek and that we could not pass. 
It was partly covered with ice, and still the ice 
would not bear, and bridges you know are a lux- 
ury that is not allowable in anew conntry, so we: 
were obliged reluctantly to turn our horses home 
ward. Meantime, the waters had risen so that we 
could not return and we wandered about till dark 
trying to find a ford, but without success, and 
about 8 o’clock P. M. found ourselves about eight 
miles from home, witha little Jordan rolling still 
between us and the band, we wished to reach.— 
On Wednesday morning it poured down you ree- 
ollect in torents. We however, started and found 
the waters foaming and the ice dashing along at a 
rapid rate, and we were obliged, as we could not 
cross the creek to go round it, which we did by 
riding twenty miles to get five, and reached home 
well drenched as you may imagine.’’ Let those 
who know little of our disappointments and trials 
thus far, and our unwavering determination for the 
future, not congratulate themselves with the delu- 
sive hope that ‘abolition is dying away™ in Illinois. 
Brighter days I believe are in reserve for us. In 
the meantime we shall relax not a nerve, withhold 
not an effort to redeem our own nominally free 
state and land from the guilt of slavery. 
The Will county A. S. S. have just published 
an ‘‘abstract of the slave code” in Illinois. Little 
has been known by friends or foes, how visibly 
and disgracefully the mark of the Beast is seen on 
our Statute book. ‘This abstract will open the 
eyes of many to the abominations of slavery in our 
State. We bear off the palm of disgrace in spite, 
of Ohio with her recreant ‘[appan’s and Flood’s_— 
Our beloved Bro. Cross, has commenced ope- 
rations and accomplished some good already.— 
He meets with some violent opposition. A few 
of our villages are not content that Alton shall 
alone wither under the curse of Heaven. Ottawa, 
Peru, Michigan city would ape the doings of that 
unhappy city. ‘I'he murderers of Lovejoy go un- 
punished by man, and the minions of slave pant 
for more blood. But the arm of our God will 
guard his little ones, until ‘one of them shall chase 
athousand, and two put two thousand to flight.” 
Yours in bonds with the oppressed, H. F, 
Juliet, March 20th, 1840. 


Iam fully persuaded that our friends in this 
state will sustain the course of the Philanthropist 
in relation to political action. For the course ta- 
ken by our brothers Gerrit Smith, Holly, Leagitt 
and others in relation to independent nominations 
is premature at Jeast, and will greatly injure 
oureause. David had betier fight with his slipg 
and stone when doing such execution, than to get 
Saul’s armorr ‘The power of truth by the blessing 
of God is omnipotent. Let political action be se- 


condary, 
/ H. F. of Juliet. 


PROCEEDINGS IN MOORESVILLE, IA, 
Mooresville, Ind., March 9, 1840. 
Dr. Battey,—Having seen in the Philanthro- 
pist that our cause is gaining ground rapidby in In- 
diana and having so far neglected to report the or- 
ganization of our society, I would briefly state that 
on the 28th of December last, A. Buffum, the tal- 


ented, worthy and undaunted advocate of oppress- 
ed Africa visited us and delivered a lecture of no 


ordinary interest, at the conclusion of which some 
exceptions were taken by a Methodist preacher 
lately from your city, who was invited to a discus- 
sion but declined, saying he was too ignorant ,of 
the subject to enter into a regular debate, although 
he found himself quite well enough informed to 
preach to the faithful so as to prejudice them against 
any thing like abolition. 
Few of our Methodist friends attend any of our 
meetings— those who do are opposed.—Frriend Buf> 
fum was requested to lecture the next day 29th, which 
he did and on New Year’s day we organized a so- 
ciety which continues to meet monthly with in- 
creasing interest. We have about 55 members and 
wish a library—-3 copies of the Philanthropist, 
one of the Liberator and four of the Human Rights. 

Our next meeting will be holden on the 11th of 
April, and will be our first Anniversary. We 
would solicit the attendance of the friends of the 
slave and especially, of A. Buffum, and L. Hick- 
lin, and the address of the Secretary of the State 
Anti-Slavery Society; also when the State Society 
will hold its next meeting. 

Yours with respect, 
Samu. Stepuenson, Cor. See. 


PROCEEDINGS IN GRANT CO.,, TA. 


In pursuance of previous notice, a number of 
persons assembled on the 11th day of the 2nd 
Month, 1840, in the Court House in the town of 
Marion, Grant Co., Indiana, in order to form an 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

The meeting was organized by calling James 
Campbell to the Chair, and appointing Dr. Wil- 
liam Lomax, Secretary. 

On motion, Nathan Branson, Joseph Allen, 
Joshua Small, John Benbow and William H. Har- 
rison were appointed a Committee to prepare a 
Preamble and Constitution, and to nominate offi- 
cers for the Society. ; 

Our worthy friends Arnold Buffum and Lew4e 
Hicklin, were present at the said meeting, whage 
labors, we think, were eminently blessed. 

On motion, the following preamble and resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Regarding the Visible Church as the proper or- 
gan for regulating and conducting “the publie per- 
formances of our duty to God, as enjoined by the 
first and great commandment. es 

And regarding Benevolent Associations as the 
best means for promoting the effectual performance 
of our duties to our fellow men, as enjoined by 
the second commandment, in all cases where the 
extent of their privations or sufferings requires as- 
sociated action... . 

And whereas we believe it to be of great impor- 
tance that all associotions should rightly understand 
and confine themselves to their own proper spheres 
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Bauzy, Dear Sir:—The friends of the 


of action, therefore resolved, That-the meetings of 
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this society shall be opened without any formal 
religious exercise or ceremony. 

‘The committee then produced a Preamble and 
Constitution fort Society, which are similar to 
those of ether Abolition Societies, which was read 
and adopted. 

The meeting then went into measures for receiv- 

“ing signers, and received one hundred and forty- 





> five names. 


Then on motion, it was resolved, 

That we seek the accomplishment of our object, 
by a moral influence brought to bear upon the un- 
derstanding and conscience of the people, and car- 
ried out at the polls in the election of officers and 
legislators, whose political principles are in accor- 
dance with the self evident truths of the Declaration 
of American Independence, in order that the con- 
stitution and laws of our country may be extended 
as a shield of protection to all the inhabitants; se- 
curing to all the full enjoyment of their inalienable 
rights. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, ‘That as a means of diffusing informa- 
tion on the subject of Slavery, and thereby promo- 
ting the object of our Society, we use our efforts to 
extend the circulation of the Philanthropist, an Antt- 
Slavery paper, edited by Gamaliel Bailey, of Cin- 
cinnati, and the Emancipator, edited by Joshua 
Leavitt, of New York 

The Committee reported the following names, 
to officiate for this Society, with which the meeting 
united, and they were appointed accordingly. 

President, James Campbell, Vice President, 
Mahlon Neal, Corresponding Secretary, Joseph 
Allen, Recording Secretary, Wyllys Davies, ‘Treas- 
urer, Benjamin Knight. Executive Committee, 
Daniel Dwiggins, Charles Atkinson, Bailey Pear- 
son, Alfred Thorp, John Allen, Thomas Baldwin, 
Jr., Evan Benbow, and Joshua Small. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, ‘That this meeting now adjourn to 
meet at such time and place as may be appointed 
by the Board of Managers. :; 

The Grant County Anti Slavery Society met on 
the 6th day of the 3d Month, 1840, at Friends 
Meeting House, known by the name of Mississin- 
‘awa in said county. 

‘The meeting was then addressed by James 
Campbell, President of said Society; after which 
signatures were taken, and we received fifty five, 
making in all to our little band, two hundred. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, ‘That no Speaker on the subject of 
Abolition or any other subject whatsoever, shall 
receive any stipylated salary by this Society. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That we will ever respect Henley 
James, High Sheriff of this County, and others, 


— for using their morai influence to have the Court- 


A 


_ by the fear of God in voting? 


House doors opened for the organization of our 
County Anti Slavery Society. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That we tender our gratitude to our 
friends Arnold Buffum and Lewis Hicklin, for their 
faithful labors in the cause of humanity, while in 

our County. And we recommend them to our 
‘friends, our neighbors, and to the whole county, 
wwheresoever their lot may be cast. 

We hereby give it as our firm opinion, that jus- 
‘tice and equity, according to the dictates of the 
Holy Scriptures, demand the immediate abolition 
of Slavery throughout the whole world. 

On motion, if was 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this and the 
former meeting be sent to the Editor of the Philan- 
thropist at Cincinnati, for publication. And also, 
that the Preamble, Constitution, and the proceed- 
ings of both meetings be sent to Peru, Miami Co., 

-La., for publication. 

The meeting then odjourned, to meet at such 
time and place as may be appointed by the Board 
of Managers. 

Dear Friend,—I here consign this to thy care, 
and wish it to have an insertion in thy paper, if 
thou shouldst think proper so todo. And as wri- 
ting for the press is a new thing with me, I wish 
thee, (if thou shouldst publish it,) to make what- 
ever corrections may be necessary. 

Wvuity’s Davis, Recording Secretary. 

Gamatiet Barey, Jr., Editor. 

3d Month, 14th, 1840. 

POLITICAL ACTION. 


KEEP COOL! 
“Keep Cool!” is the advice we have whispered 
, in the ears of our friends; but some of them do not 





’ seem disposed to take it, as will be seen by the 


two communications following.—Eb. Pui. 


For the Philanthropist, 
TWVest-Union, March 20, 1840. 

4 Dr. Bamey:—I am perfectly astonished, and 
somewhat indignant that you should persist in call- 
ing that, the formation of a Political Party, which 
merely proposes that Abolitionists should give their 
votes always in the fear of God. Supposing a 
‘person cannot conscientiously vote for Mr. Tyler, 
is he therefore guilty of policy? What is policy? 
Jesuitism. Is a man then a Jesuit because he can- 
not in conscience vote for a slaveholder? Why is 
.a christian bound to vote at all? If he does not 
‘vote, he is like one, who leaves a weight out of 
‘the right scale; and is equally guilty as he who 

, puts one into the wrong scale. ‘Then, a conscien- 
tious man must vote. ‘The only question is, must 

; he be governed by policy, or may he be governed 

All must admit that 
he may be governed by the fearof God. ‘Then he 
is not obliged to vote with the majority, or with 
the largest minority. He may getup an individual 

ticket, and name his own candidates, and his own 

‘electors; and do it all without politica! ambition. 

So he may adopt the Candidates and Electors of an- 
other man’s nominating, and still be governed by 
the fear of God, and not by political intrigue. I 
am confident that if all who wish for an Anti-Sla- 
very Government, would adopt honesty instead of 

policy, and give their votes irrespective of majority 
or large minority, in the fear of God, and as they 
shall answer it at the great day, such men as Jadge 

Jay and Mr. Slade would actually receive a larger 
majority than any man has ever yet received in the 
United States. 

If each of the slaveholders held, like Senator 
‘Preston, two thousand slaves a piece, a pundred 
and fifty persons would hold them all. Should we 
then be ot liged to vote for aslaveholder? Will 
Dr. Bailey say ‘‘ah; but circumstances alter ca- 
ses’? Shall I be obliged to vote for a slaveholder, 
or else be branded as a politician, because half a 
million govern fourteen millions? I would rather 
be called a fool than a knave. Don’t accuse me of 
forming a political party. 

Will you publish this? 

Dyer Burcess. 
For the Philanthropist. 
THIRD PARTY. 

At ameeting of the Bellfontaine Anti-Slavery 
Society, on the Ist of April, 1840, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

_ ist. Resolved, That we have arrived at a point 
in our way on behalf of human rights of exceed- 
ingly momentous importance. The great question 
is, shall we employ as our agents (especially to fill 


} the chief seats of our National Government) men 


politically pledged to pull down all that we as abo- 
litionists have with so much torture, toil, and trea- 
sure,erected? Gen. Harrison raises the ‘raw head 
and bloody bones” cry of ‘amalgamation,’ ‘slaves 
cutting the throats of their masters,’ that excited 
4he mobs that have raged so much in the west, and 
thus master and statesman-like denies'that from the 
“spirit” of the Constitution our ‘boys’ have the 
right to deliver lectures in support of the doctrines 
ofthe Declaration of Independence. Mr. ‘Tyler 
frankly recommends our cause to the “tender mer- 


SS 


cies” of Judge Lynch. Col. Johnson, a practised 
amalgamationist, whose conduct is extensively “im- 
itated under the guardianship of slavery—as the 
“bleaching”’ process abundantly testifies—and last, 
though not least, Mr. Van Buren has pledged his 
veto against those for whom the God of Heaven 
has pledged his--read the divine veto in the follow- 
ing lines; 
“The people’s poor ones he shall judge, 
The needy’s children save; 
And those in pieces he shall break, ; 
Who them oppressed have,” é 
How can an intelligent abolitionist vote for either 
of the above, that has any respect for himself, or 
his principles, and is not fully prepared to ‘do evil 
that good may come?” 
2d. Resolved, That the avowed determination 
of some professed abolitionists to select from/a- 
mongst the present candidates, and the milk-and- 
water course of others, is alarming, and appeafs to 
us nothing short of going over to the enemyg and 
that at a time when the “stars in their courses,’’ in 
awful grandeur, are fighting for us. Such conduct 
suggests the prayer of a greater man, “save me 
from my friends:”’ 
3d. Resolved, ‘That we deeply deprecate the 
manner of some in determining to go the Harrison 
nomination, -and others doubting whether they 
should go for it or not. Such men go on the Yan- 
kee principle “that a little hair is better than no 
wool at all;’’ we put it to each and every one of 
our fellow-citizens, if they in any case would vote 
a ticket on which there was a candidate who was 
for ‘‘lynching them,” if they would go into his 
neighborhood, and publicly express the honest con- 
victions of their conscience? How, then, can ab- 
olitionists vote for Mr. ‘Tyler, who recommends to 
the South to put us down by assassination? What, 
vote for a man to rule over us who openly declares 
he would neither allow us council, Judge or Jury, 
even when our lives were in jeopardy? And all 
this, forsooth, because we dare proclaim the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence,—that 
incendiary document. 
4th. Resolved, ‘That if abolition goes for any of 
the candidates before the people for the Presidency 
or Vice Presidency, it may read its doom in the 
doom of anti-Masonry in Ohio, that exterminated 
itself by tendering its vote for a ticket that might 
be given to a Mason. 
5th. Resolved, Tthat explanation is due to the 
Abolitionists of Ohio from Mr. King, showing why 
it was that he associated, and for ought we know, 
participated with the Whig Convention pledged to 
a slaveholder. 
6th. Resolved, That our righteous cause calls 
aloud to us to ‘“‘come out’’ from amongst the pres- 
ent political parties and be “separate,” that we 
may get rid of the unclean thing, and escape its 
plagues. 
7th. Resolved, That to be successful in this 
cause, we must putin nomination men who will 
take a CONSISTENT stand for our principles. ‘This 
will take away all excuse from those who will vote 
in going for our avowed enemies--such conduct 
would have a strong tendency to bring and keep us 
together. We fully believe that in such a state of 
things our numbers would be respectable if our 
friends would cease the cry, that we could not rise 
above contempt. Whatmore effectual way is there 
to injure a candidate than to proclaim continuously 
that he cannot be elected—our experience proves 
to us that those who make such prophecies are sure 
to go for their accomplishment, lest haply they 
should be found false prophets. 
7th. Resolved, That we will use all our influ- 
ence to get up such nominations—and that as for 
ourselves, we will pursue this course in our county 
on the 4th of July next, if life permit, and recom- 
mend the same course to our sister counties over 
the State. 


y 
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JOHN MELLAR, Prest. 
A. Winson, Sec’y. 


We dislike the fone of the foregoing; and some 
of its assertions are very unguarded. It never 
will do for abolitionists to attempt to ride over each 
other in this kind of style. Our friends in Belle- 
fontaine have a perfect right to decide for them- 
selves—but not to dogmatise over their brethren. 

(fp. Patt. 
For the Philanthropist. 
A NEW KIND OF AN ASSOCIATION. 


Dr. Battey:—The Belmont County A. S. So- 
ciety held its quarterly meeting at Payne’s meet- 
ing house onthe 4th instant. On Saturday, 
that being the day of the great Whig meeting, 
few if any whig abolitionists were present, and 
the meeting was rather small. Bnt at the next 
mecting the attendance was good. A report was 
adopted which I think unnecessary to furnish 
for your columns. It maintained that our cause is 
advancing in this county, and sustained the follow- 
ing resolutions by arguments at length preceding 
each in their order. ‘The resolutions were sepa- 
rately considered, discussed and adopted. Friend 
Boyle participated in the discussion. Not having 
the resolutions, I give them substantially from 
memory. 

‘Resolved, ‘That we thank God that light on the 
subject of slavery is entering the churches of this 
County. 

Besolved, ‘That we confidently hope the time is 
at hand, when Christians and Christian Ministers 
will not sustain a system which violates every com- 
mandment and includes every wrong to man by 
man. 

Resolved, That to hate men on account of the 
color of their skins, or the forms which God has 
given them, is to hate God. 

Resolved, ‘That it is the judgment of this Soci- 
ety, as before expressed at our Christmas meeting, 
that it would be highly improper for the present 
A. S. Societies to organize a new political party, 
and, that those who are in favor of such a measure 
should form an independent organization. 

All the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
At the close of the meeting, notice was given for 
such as were favorable to forming a political party 
opposed to slavery, toremain. A constitution was 
read, adopted and officers elected: ‘T. W. Evans, 
Prest., George G. Waters, Vice President, Alvin 
B. Hinds, Rec. Sed’y, Eli Nichols, Corr. Sec’y, 
and ‘Theodrick Roge, ‘Treasurer. ‘Ihe material ar- 
ticles in the Constitution, are: 

Art. 1. ‘This associatiou shall be called the 
Belmont Union, 

Arr. 2. Our object shall be to promote the lib- 
erty and happiness of man, by all lawful and pro- 
per means, and especially by combining our influ- 
ence in favor of such true-hearted candidates for 
the offices of our country, as we may put in nom- 
ination, or as may be brought before the public by 
others. 

Ast, 3. Our efforts shall be directed, to ad- 
vance learning and general intelligence; to give la- 
bor and industry full compensation and due honor; 
to destroy prejudice and unite men in a common 
bond of brotherhood, and to promote veracity, so- 
briety, and morality. 

Art. 4. Gags, and other restraints on fair, free 
and full discussion, shall meet no countennat in 
this association; and TRuTH shall always be 
ded as the best friend of man, and knowledge the 
surest guide to truth. — 

Art. 5. Every man shall be treated as a bro- 
ther, notwithstanding his politics, his religion, his 
nation or color, or even his crimes. 

Art. 6. Should other associations. be formed 
on similar prineeples, we will correspond with 
them in relation to the common cause, or counsel 
with them in delegated assemblies. 

After signing the Constitution, and choosing of- 
ficers, the following resolutions were passed; » . 





Resolved, That we are not at present prepared 


gar- | 


to pledge ourselves to support either of the candi- 
dates for the Presidency, now before the public, or 
to make or sustain a new nomination. 

Resolved, That we recommend those persons in 
the State of Ohio, who are in favor of organizing a 
political party, opposed,to slavery, to hold a sepa- 
rate meeting, for consulfation, at Massilon, during 
the anniversary of the Ohio State A. 8S. Society, on 
the 27th.and 28th of May next. 

_ Resolved, ‘That the proceedings be published. 

We will thank you to publish the above. four 
course is even wrong, it can only act asa salty 


‘Valve to let off a zeal which might, if restrained, 


di and distract the Society. By forming a sep- 
rate Organization, we leave the old one on its ori- 
final moral and religious basis. If right, we shall 
dd anew branch to the already accumulated and 

powerful stream of abolition. If indeed the polit- 
ical branch should be slightly tinged, as is the great 
Missouri, and should it communicate its color to 
the whole stream, yet if it should add to its health- 
fulness and increase its power, letitcome. I long 
to see the A. S. cause rolling as the Mississippi 
rolls, with resistless force. I desire to see it con- 
nected withevery branch of the rights of man, and 
carrying down with it into the ocean of forgetful- 
ness, the murk and mud of ages, until liberty shall 
flow in her pure’ and natural channels. 

I will close with a few remarks on the labors of 
friend Boyle. His agency is a most important one. 
Agents that simply lecture often stirup reflection 
fora time, but, in vicinities where there are no lo- 
cal lecturers, the labor is frequently almost lost for 
the want of the attention of the people. being re- 
newedly called to the subject. But friend Boyle 
leaves his books to speak when he is gone. Good 
agents they are. ‘They sit up at night, are active of 
wet days, and do not think it wrong to plead for 
the slave on Sunday. Mr. Boyle is an efficient 
lecturer. He isa bold, fearless man. He is frank 
and to the point. Heseems wholly to have ab- 
jured the soft-soaping principle, and I believe he 
will catch few birds by first putting salt on their 
tails. 

I see there is a pledge of one hundred dollars 
charged against this county. All the money re- 
mitted from this county should be credited, and 
there is little due.-—I will see you at Massilon, if 
health and other circumstances permit. 

Confidently hoping that justice and the right will 
prevail—whether it be in accordance with mine or 
another’s views and opinions, I remain for man. 

Yours, 
Ex1 Nicuozs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
For the Philanthropist. 
MODERN ABOLITIONISM---MODERN ABULI- 
TiIONISM. 

Mr. Eprror:—IJ am perfectly disgusted with 
the reiteration of this phrase, by a certain class 
of our citizens; as if the principles of modern ab- 
olitionists, were something different from those of 
the ancients. This is certainly an egregious mis- 
take, 

Mr. Hutcheson, of Glasgow, in his system of 
moral philosophy, published more than a century 
ago, and long held in high repute in the best colle- 
ges in the world, says: All men are born free; even 
the children of all slaves. What do modern abo- 
litionists say different from this? If Iam not mis- 
taken, the fathers of our nation, in their declaration 
of independence, say: Jl men are born free, 
and have certain inalienable rights; such as life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. What do 
modern abolitionists say more ? 

More than half a century ago, Dr. Charles Nes- 
bit, then president of Dickenson College, wrote 
a system of moral philosophy, in the form of 
question and answer, for the use of the senior 
class. ‘The class in which I graduated, consisted 
of more than thirty members, a large part of whom 
adopted the Doctor’s sentiments on the subject of 
human rights; and, after our dispersion, propaga- 
ted them, in almost all parts of the Gnisteil States. 
Many of the abolitionists of the present day, are 
fruits of their labors; and numbers of them, with 
whom I am personally acquainted, now reside in 
the southern States, although they are gagyed, 
by the arbitrary power of slave holders. On the 
day of our commencement, one of our number, 
viz., Isaac Wayne, son of Gen. Anthony Wayne, 
delivered a flaming speech against slavery; very 
similar to those which we now hear from our anti- 
slavery lecturers. And although it was delivered 
in the presence of, perhaps, a thousand people, I 
do not recollect to have heard a murmur; and sure 
Iam, there were no symptoms of mobocracy, so 
that it seems the change has taken splace on the 
other side. About 48 years ago, I transcribed, 
with my own hand, the Doctor’s system of ques- 
tions and answers, from the original manuscript: 
and now I send you a small selection of those 
questions and answers, which, should you see fit 
to publish them, may enable some of your readers 
to judge how much difference there is between an- 
cient and modern abolitionism; and perhaps, con- 
vince some that the principles of both are the 
same, being founded in eternal and unchangeable 
truth. 

“Q. What are the duties of masters to their ser- 
vants? 

A. Ist, ‘To pay them their wages faithfully, and 
at the time stipulated in the contract. 

2d. To require no service of them that is unrea- 
sonable, impracticable, against the laws of moral- 
ity, or not agreed to in the contract. “4 

3d. To support them in sickness, 

4th. To take care of them when they grow old 
in their service. : 

Q. Is domestic slavery consonant to nature ? 

A. No. It is founded entirely on forced and ab- 
surd custom. 

Q. What is the origin of slavery? 

A. It may have arisen from a corruption of ser- 
vice by contract, from poverty, or imbecility of 
understanding; butit has been most encouraged 
ard supported by war, those taken in the field be- 
coming the slaves of the conquerors. 

Q. What are the inconveniences of slavery ? 

A. They are innumerable. ‘Phe chief of them 





character, both of master and slave, that arises 
from it, its hurtfulness to population, agriculture 
and morals, its disgracing the order of servants, 
continuing the state of war, and exposing families 
to continual danger and tragical accidents. 

Q. May not servitude be inflicted as a punish- 
ment for crimes? 

A. Mostjustly. A man may forfeit his liberty, 
as well as his life, by crimes against the laws of 
society. 

Q. Do the holy scriptures give any countenance 
to the institution of slavery? 

A. No. The Jews were indeed permitted to 
purchase slaves on account of their educating them 
in the true religion; but as their law made slavery 
the punishment of a person that was base enough 
to choose it, and forbade the delivering upa fugitive 
slave to his master, it is sufficient testimony that 
slavery is contrary to natural justice, and that no 
man can become the lawful property of another. 

Q. Can any countenance be derived to this prac- 
tice from the New Testament? 

A. No, The precept of doing to others as we 
would have them do.to us, is an absolute prohibi- 
tion of slavery; and though no positive precept is 


found, the whole tenor of the New Testament 


supposes the unlawfulness of slavery. ‘The per- 
son who is called, being a servant, is called the 
Lord's freeman; and when Paul desired Philemon 
to receive Onesimus as himself, the most sense- 
less slavemonger will not pretend that he meant 
that he should be received as a slave. 

Q. What are the worst consequences of slavery 
on the mind? 





A, Iisdebasing the mind of the master and the 


are, the injustice of the practice, the corruption of}: 


slave to a level with each other; its undermining 
the confidence of domestic society, and bringing 
the greatest curse on families; which is, that a 
man’s foes are those of his own household. ‘The 
master is as much enslaved by avarice, as the 
slave. by terror, and meanness of spirit, so that 
neither of them dare part with each other. Slave- 
ry destroys the morals of children, by giving them 
thoaehe which continue all their lives. . Nero, 
though 6ducated by Seneca, appears to have 
learned ‘his low habits, in the nursery,—in the 
conversation of slaves.’ * 

Q. What are personal rights? 

A.- Such as subsist in the person, and relate to 
the constituents of his nature. ‘This rightis una- 
lienable. The absolute property being in God, he 
cvnnot alienate it. Anew argument against slave- 
ry and self-murder, liberty being a right of the 
same kind as life. 

A true copy, signed on my own responsibility. 

James GILLILanD. 

* If this opinion be correct, no wonder that we have so 
many Nero's now in power, 

J For the Philanthropist. 
ANTL.SLAVERY SCHOUL BOOKS. 


Sardinia, Brown ¢o., March 21, 1840. 

Dr. Bailey:—It is more than two years since 1 
thought of writing something for your paper in 
relation to the subject of this communication.— 
Since that time I have conversed with several per- 
sons belonging to the anti-slavery ranks, and [ have 
found but one opinion on the subject. 

The subject on.which I propose communicating 
afew thoaghts, is the propriety and necessity of 
furnishing a series of well-written Elementary 
Books for primary schools in cities, towns, villa- 
ges, and country places, where they can be intro- 
duced to the advantage of the cause of human 
rights. Such a series would be a desideratum in 
earrying forward the great work, and could not fail 
so far as it could be introduced, in accomplishing 
the most favorable result. Itis a fact of great no- 
toriety that booksellers North and South, since the 
agitation of the subject of slavery and abolition, 
have sedulously avoided publishing any series of 
elementary books containing any pieces calculated 
to give the slaveholder any uneasiness, or create 
any alarm in the breast of the demagogue. ‘This 
will hold true with few exceptions. Booksellers 
have not only retused to publish new works of this 
character, but have very materially changed old 
and popular works, and presented new editions 
corresponding with the change that has taken place 
in the public mind (or rather in public feeling) in 
relation to the doctrine of human rights. ‘Thus 
the bookseller has been constrained by a depraved 
public sentiment to bring into market such a work 
—(for he cowld'sell none other—) and he in turn 
has contributed by furnishing the public such a 
book, to deprave the public mind still more. 

When I wasa schoolboy in the wilds of Ohio, 
between thirty and forty years since, I do not rec- 
ollect to have seen a single school book in which 
slavery was not made a subject of animadversion 
and severe rebuke. I have at this moment before 
ine one of those old books, ‘Fhe Columbian Ora- 
tor. On turning over its pages [see ‘Slaves in 
Barbary, adrama in two acts,”’ a most graphic 
description of slavery and the slave-trade, with all 
the horrors connected with such fiendish business, 
The re-perusal of this drama wakes up all the re- 
flections of childhood, which were produced by 
my first perusal, and there is certainly nothing in 
the drama that will operate as an opiate on the con- 
science of the human-flesh merchant. In turning 
over the pages of this book further, I find a dia- 
logue between a slave-master and a-fugitive slave, 
in which the wickedness of slavery is portrayed in 
a very forcible manner. 

Where is the bookseller that will undertake to 
publish an edition of this Incendiary” book with- 
out first. expupging these exceptionable pieces? 
This is a process to. which Harper’s Family Li- 
brary, avery. popular work, together with many 
other works, have been subjected in order to pre- 
pare them for a favorable reception. 

Messrs. Murrell & Fee, of* this county, not long 
since, became the authors of several manuscripts, 
amongst them a primer, or first book .for children, 
a work of considerable merit. A very considera- 
ble bookseller of Maysville, Ky., offered the au- 
thors a good sum for this manuscript, on condition 
that it might undergo the expunging process.— 
What, sir, do. you suppose it was that gave so 
much offence? Do you imagine that it was some 
page of Blasphemy, or some horrid sentiment at 
war with human rights? Nosir; neither of them. 
It was two wood cut pictorials—one of them rep- 
resenting a slave-driver going South with a drove; 
and when a poor slave mother grew faint and wea- 
ry by travelling a long journey on foot, he snatch- 
ed her infant (a few weeks old) from her arms and 
actually gave it away toa bystander. ‘The other 
represented, I believe, the breaking up of slave 
families. 

But I am happy to learn that this work is short- 
ly going’to"press in Cincinnati, in its original form. 
Here there is one noble exception to the general 
rule. I have taken the pains to examine a great 
many school books, and I find that their general 
character has very much changed within a few 
years. Authors take a great deal of pains to excite 
sympathy for suffering brutes, but not a word a- 
bout the poor slave. Professor McGuffy is care- 
ful‘in his first Reader, in his miserable ‘dog sto- 
ry,” to relate all the incidents in the case of alame 
dog that was carried in the arms of a humane man, 
and nourished and restored to soundness. When 
will Professor McGuffy write a story and publish 
it in a book, about some philanthropist taking in a 
woe-worn slave and nourishing and sustaining him? 
I am afraid he never will. We have anti-slavery 
papers, tracts, Magazines, and Almanacs, we have 
anti-slavery circulating libraries, and why not a 
well-written series of books for common schools? 
Impgessions made on the minds of children are 
not soon forgotten. J. B. M. 

For the Philanthropist, 
Sardinia, Feb. 15, A. D. 1840. 

Mr. Bailey:—1, would like to..see the following 

in your paper. ‘ 
OHIO SLAVERY. 

The State of Ohio is usually spoken of as a free 
State; that is, there are no African slaves in it; but 
to take a clear view of the case“we see that she not 
only holds slaves, but is a slave herself. ‘Io as- 
certain if this is true we must know what slavery 
is. Slavery is the act of one holding another as 
property, or one man being wholly subject to the 
will of others. But let us see if the black man 
has the same privileges that the white man has.— 
Does he help make our laws, or does not the white 
man make just such laws as he pleases, and the 
colored man has to abide by them—just so in a 
slave State. Has the colored man the privileges of 
free discussion even to plead his own cause? Has 
he the privileges of our free halls of discussion, if 
we have any? of trial hy jury, of our educational 
institutions, or free schools, a teacher, a preacher? 
Has he scarcely any of the privileges which other 
men have, or which he as a man ought to have?-- 
I answer no, to my country’s shame, ‘Then, I say 
Ohio is'a slave State. What else canshe be when 
she deprives men of their liberty? She is worse 
than. bodisiana, considering the light which they 
both have. 

2d. Ohio is aslave. She is aslave to the South 
—a slave to tyranny—a slave to oppression, and 
finally a slave to the devil. 


Thus I think I have shown that Ohio is a slave %, 


indeed, After coming to these conclusions, what 
shall we think, what shall we say, and above all 
things else, what shall we do? This is no time to 
be idle, when our country is fast coming to despo- 





tism--yes, our liberty is smothered already. We 


Sei is Oe NG 
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abolitionists are’scarcely allowed the privilege of 

speaking in defence of freedom, already we are 

dragged to fureign jails and summoned to the peni- 

tentiary—-already we are imprisoned for resisting 

the kidnappers, the,.robber, the deapot, the de- 
mon, and thedevil, \ 

‘lhenawhat should be onr exertions. Esay what, 

[ e what they should be; but 

hey opght to be as great as pos- 

sendin our petitions until the 

nd if Wwe cannot get them to do any 

Otble them so they cannot have time 


DER AND A F’rteEND To Liperty. 
P- 8. One thinBmore, let us do,--send men to 


Congress andthe Legislature, who will hear our 
pelilions.—Ep. Put. 





Dunant 
For the Philanthropist. 
LETTER FROM MR, BLANCHARD. 
Richmond, fa., April8, 1840. 

Dr. Baitry:—I have just left Newport, where 
I have attended one of the most interestiug Anni- 
versaries | ever witnessed. The large Friends’ 
meeting house was so crowded, that on the side 
occupied by the men, the seats had to be carried 
out, and they formed one solid Macedonian pha- 
lanx of Abolition, standing shoulder to shoulder. 
They handed me the subscriptions for fourteen Phi- 
lanthropists; and $12 50 for books. ‘They took 
measures to raise money at once for liquidating the 
Societies’ old debts; subscribed $40 toward seud- 
ing Arnold Buffum to the World’s Convention—— 
besides defraying my travelling expenses, and some 
small matters. ‘This, considering the reat scareity 
of money—the infancy of our cause in La.--and 
the number of books and anti-Slavery papers alrea- 
dy circulated in this vicinity, is doing well. 

The Convention was, I believe, unanimous in 
approving the course of the Philanthropist on the 
subject of political action. ‘The resolutions will, 
doubtless, soon be forwarded to you. 

I cannot well express the satisfaction, I should 
rather say the delight, which seemed to pervade the 
face and heart of every one present: and none 
seemed to enjoy themselves better than a consider- 
able number of persons who came out for the first 
time and enlisted inour holy cause. I shall long 
remember Newport. ‘The high and decided tene 
of its public and private morals—the agreeable se- 
renity of the manners of the people, with their 
hospitality which forms a part of their religion, as 
it should that of all religivus people, have left a 
strong and agreeable impression on my mind and 
heart. 

One grey headed.man, once a magistrate in Ky. 
who came sixty miles over deep mud, said that the 
expectation of seeing meat the Convention was a 
strong inducement for him to come; and I confess, 
I felt his remark bring tears to my eyes. One 
young man made an observation, which seems to 
me so true, original and weighty, that I send it— 
‘‘Abolitionists” said he ‘have one comfort—they 
have got, at least, some chance of convincing their 
opposers, but their opposers have no chance at all 
of convincing them.”” Thisis exactly true. An- 
other remarked, ‘the slaveholders ought to have 
out their lecturers soon or their side of the ques- 
tion will come mighty short.” I fear, however, 
that it will he sometime before slavery will employ 
any other lecturers than Colonization; and their 
work is all done, in this region.. - 

I subscribe myself in haste, - 

Yours, for the slave, i 
J. Brancwarp. 








“SUMMARY. — 


Tas Osiren Strares ann Mexicu.—The American 
Consul in Mexico arrived at New Orleans on the 24th of 
March from Vera Cruz, in the revenue cutter Woodbury. 
He is the bearer of the treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, recently ratified by the Congress of the latter. 

The dates brought. from Vera.Crpe are. 
as late asthe 5th. Nothing of importance had occurred at 
Vera Cruz. ‘Tranquility prevailed, and very little was doing 
in trade, The stock of foreign goods in port, it was said, ex- 
ceeded the wants of the market. ‘The number of shipping in 
port was very small, consisting of two merchantmen and two 
French men-of-war. From the interior accounts are devoid 
of interest.— Nat. Intel. 


Taz Matt Rosseny.—The editor of the Baltimore Pat- 
riot is requested to say that the latest account from the West 
do not confirm the statement of the arrest of the individuals 
engaged in the recent mail robbery near Springfield, Ohio, 
and there is every reason to presume that that report is ground- 
less. 

Itis respectfully intimated to the Post Masters and pub- 
lishers of papers, that the police operations of the Post Of- 
fice Department may be seriously embarrassed by the circu- 
lation of premature rumors of the kind, without producing 
the least possible amount of good to the public. 

The papers which have published the rumor will confer a 
favor by publishing the above hint. 

Howanrp Kennepy, Agent P, O. Dep ’t 





[The report above alluded to was copied yesterday into 
the Patriot from a notice stuck up at the Post Office. 
{Balt Pat, 


Penxnsxytvanta Lecistatone,—The bill from the Senate 
legalizing’ the suspension of specie payments by the banks 
of that state, till the 15th of Jan, 1841, and requiring them 
to loan to the commonwealth, in sums proportioned to their 
capitals, if the state want it, an aggregate not exceeding 
three millions, at 5 per cent, passed a third reading in the 
House on Tuesday, bya vote46 41. Its approval by the 
Governor was confidently expected. 

The Senate amended the adjournment resolution of the 
House so as fix the day of final adjournment on the 16th 
of April, and in that shape it passed by a vote of 14 to 12, 


Battimore Froun Trapr.—There were 254, 000 barrels 
of wheat flour inspected in the city of Baltimore during the 
quarter ending the 31st ultimo. It was the largest quantity 
ever inspected for the same period of time, 


Free Banxine.—The Journal of Commerce says there is 
a bill before the New York Legfilatue, to amend the general 
hankng law in such a mannét as to subject associations 
formed under it, to the supervision of commissioners, requir- 
ing the stock securities to be those of the State or of the 
United States, forbidding the formation of associations 
with a smaller capital than $100,000, and expunging the 
specie requisition of 12 1-2 per cent. 


Hurricane at Mositr.—The Mobile Commercial 
Chronicle of the 26th March, states that two days before, a 
severe hurricane swept that city, prostrating several houses, 
and killing as far as ascertained, three persons, 

A building connected with the Nunnery, in -which the 
Nuns were engaged in their evening devotion, was «hurled 
from its basement and several of them were seriously injur- 
ed. The private hospital of Dr, Leverte, which was in an 
unfinised state, was prostrated. ‘I'he house of Mrs, Page, sit- 
uated about three miles from the city, was blown down and 
Mrs, Page was killed. Her daughter, also, was dangerously 
injured. 

New Orleans was visited by a severe hailstorm the same 
day. 


The brig Escambia, Captain Dunham, belonging to 
Messrs, E. D, Hurlburt & Co. was lost at sea on the 25th 
of March, while on her passage from Charleston to New 
York, and out of the sixteen persons who were on board 
only one is known to be saved. 

The E. left Charleston on the 24th. On the next day, 
while under bare poles, and being between Fryingpan 
Shoals andCape Lookout, the wind commenced blowing from 
N. E. and increased until 7 o’clock, when she was knocked 
down on her beams, In this situation the brig continued 
until 9 o’clock, wlien she began to go down. The wind 
blowing violently, and the sea running very high, and 
making a complete breach over the vessel, every one was 
washed from the wreck. -The mate clung to the taffrail; and 
after the vessel had entirely disappeared, he succeeded in 
reaching a part of the poop deck, which had been disengaged 
by the violence of sea, upon which he remained until 

e -at 3 P. M.,when he was at that 
apt. Waitpen, of the schooner Marietta 


e Captain Rufus Dunham; the 
, Edwin, Hull; J. Chamberlain, 
adie, Henry Jolinstson, John 
1¢8) Lucas, and Allen Jackson, 
ewport, R_ I., and two .others 


, the British Minister at Washington and Mr, 
ry of State, relative to the North Eastern 
assumes a very serious aspect, and con- 
sions of difficulties to which we were 

o, ‘It is now avowed hy the British 


territory,” and call upon us to withdraw from it ‘under pair 
of consequences.—T he language of Mr. Fox is by no means 
equivocal. 

Her Majesty’s Government claim and expect from the 
good faith of the Government of the United States, that the 
people of Maine shall replace themselves in the situation in 
which they stood before the agreement of the last 
year were signed—that they shall therefore RETIRE 
FROM THE VALLEY OF ST. JOHN, AND CON- 
‘FINE THEMSELVES TO THE VALLEY OF THE 
AROOSTOOK; THAT THEY SHALL OCCUPY 
THAT VALLEY IN A TEMPORARY MANNER ON- 
LY, for the purpose, as agreed upon, of preventing depreda- 
tions; and that they shall not construct f rtilicsticms, nor 
make roads, vt permament settlements. 

Until this be done by the people of the State of 
Maine, and so long as that people shall persist in the present 
system of aggession, her Majesty’s Government will feel 
it their duty TO MAKE ARRANGMENTS AS 
MAY BE REQUIRED FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HER MAJESTY’S RIGHTS, And her Majesty's Gov er- 
ment deem itright to declare that if the result of theunjustiable 
proceedings of the State of Maine shou!d be collision between 
her Majesty’s troops and the people of that State, the responsi- 
bility of all the consequences that may ensue therefrom, be 
what they may, will rest with the people and the Government 
of the United States, 

This is plain language, divested of alf diplumacy. The 
territory claimed by Maine as her own, under the treaty of 
1783, is no longer in dispute—It is no longer a moofed 
question, Great Britain in effeet says, this is my land— 
retire from it or I will drive you off. 

The debate on this correspondence in the Senate is equally 
grave and portentuous. Mr. Webster, of Massachuetts, 
expressed his decp regret “that the two countries were likely 
to come into collision.” Mr. Davis said, “it was evident 
that we could temporise no longer—we mast assert our 
rights or abandon them.” Mr. Williams, of Maine, 
said that Great Britain had for these 25 yeara expressed 
the most pacific views on that question, yet the moment it 
was apparent that the question must be settled, she threatens 
us with the consequences, He wis glad to find that the is- 
sue must be now madeup. We are not, itis true, in acon- 
dition to go to war with England, and she has great-advan- 
tage in the present large armies collected in Canada. Our 
naval force is distributed all over the world and our com- 
merce is afleaton every sea; but whenever such difticulties 
arise we must be found in the same position. Beyond our 
fortifications being in a sound condition, our arsenals sup- 
plied, our militia organized, we never can be fully prepared 
for a war with a powerful nation, and for some time we must 
labor under serious disadvantages, but finally there can be no 
doubt as to the result. It is incumbent, therefore, on Con- 
giess to take prompt and vigilant steps in the matter, and see 
the country is placed in an immediate and secure state of de- 
fence, and every preparation made for war, as the only means 
in all probability to avert the calamity—nor must we fora 
moment indulge in thebelief that Great Britian is decidedly 
averse to such an issue, We have reason to know to the 
contrary, In arecent conversation between Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Stevenson on the subject of the burning of the 
Caroline, Lord Palmerston distinctly justified the act, and 
indicated in a manner not to be misunderstood, that no repa- 
ration would be offered for that affair; and if Canada was ev- 
er invaded from our lines hereafter by any portion of our cit- 
izens, they would forthwith cross and invade this country, 
and that war was preferable to this armed neutality, 


{New York Star, 


OUR NEXT ANNIVERSARY. 

The fifth Anniversary of the Ohio Anti-slavery 
Society will be held at Massillon, Stark county, 
on Wednesday, the 27th day of next May--com- 
mencing at 106 o’clock A. M., in the Baptist 
church. 








It wiil be a meeting of great importance.— 
Measures have already been taken to give it effi- 
ciency and interest. A large delegation from the 
northern part of Ohio, it isexpected, will attend; 
and we trust our friends in the southern parts of 
the state will not be remiss. We expeetto be fa- 
vored with the presence and co-eperaiion of seve- 
ral able and eloquent speakers. 

37" Editors of papers in Ohio, please copy. 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber to the Philanthropist, who 
shall not have pail up all arrearages by the first 
es (a next July, will at that lime be stricken 

our tist. ~Bitts wilt be immediately for ward= 
ed to all who are indebted to us, that they may 
make immediate arrangements for payment. 

Also--from this date, henceforth, no subscrip- 
tion will be received, UNLESS, IT BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY THE CASH. 

Money can be forwarded at any time, free of 
charge, by handing it to a postmaster, and request- 
ing him to send it tons. ‘The following extract 
from a letter of the Post Master General, contains 
the regulation upon this subject. 

“A Postmaster may enclose money in a letter 
to the publisher of a paper, to pay the subscription 
of a third person, and frank the letter if written by 
himself.” 


There are few postmasters who will not cheer- 
fully do such a favor for subscribers. 


Sometimes, it may be inconvenient to remit two 
dollars and 4 half. 
dollar note, or two one dollar notes, or a three 
dollar note, or as much more as you choose, and we 
will give you credit on our books in proportion. 
The paper will be sent to you, so long as the mo- 
ney remitted will pay for it. 


In such eases, fold up a two 


No subscription however will be continued un- 
less payment be mace in advance. 
This, we hope our friends will bear in mind. 


—y 
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NOTICES. _ 








NOTICES. 


The next annual meeting of the [linois A. 8. Society, 
is to be held at Princeton on the 4th of July. 


A great county convention of Abolitionists will be held 
in Clinton county, Wilmington, on Monday, 27th of this 
month, Mr. Buffum will be in attendance, 








Communicated to all Baptist Anti-Slavery Editors and 
fo the free Press generally, 
CALL 
For a Baptist National Anti-Slavery Convention 
Baptist Anouitionists of THe Uniren States! 
Brethren, and Friends of thé cause of the Slave! 
You are hereby called to attend a Convention of Immedi- 
ate Abolitionists, members in good standing of Baptist 
Churches and Congregations, to be held in the City of N, 
York, on Monday, the 27th day-of April next, at 10 
o’clock A. M., 1x Tux Cuaret or tHe McDoveat Strert 
Baptist Cuuncnu, to form an AMERICAN BAPTIST 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and to consider and report 
on the best means to be employed by us, as a denomination, 
for the IMMEDIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
throughout our Churches, our Country and the World. 
Duncan Donnan, 
Cuantrs W, Denison, } Central 
Zevotes Guinxxeut, + Corresponding 
Joun J, Raxmownn, | Committee. 
Ricaanpy C. McCormick, i 
New York, Feb. 8th, 1840, 








SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMEI- 
CAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY: 


Tas Seventa ANNvat Mretine of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, will be held in the city of New Yonx,on 
Tuesday, the twelfth day of May next, at 10 o'clock, A, 
M., when an abstract of the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee will be read, and addresses deiivered by sev- 
eral gentlemen. 

Tax nusiness MEETING of the Socicty will commence 
in the apenas ropa day, and will be continued so 
long as may be expedient, Auxiliary. Societies are 
requested to send delegates, the members of the Society are 
invited to be present, and the friends of immediate abolition 
throughout the country, are solicited to attend the Anhiver- 


sary. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 


-Heyur B. Stanton, 
Sanvet EB, Consisa, iL» 
James 8. Grpnons. : Artagements, 

' New York, March'12, 1840, 
“N, B, Newspapers friendly to the cause, are 


Committee 
of 








| what is called: “the disputed 


requested to publish the above notice till the day 
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From the Vermont Chronicle. 
Mr. Tracr,—You will oblige one of your subscribers 
by inserting in the Chronicle the excellent Ode, sung at 
the temperance jubilee in your village—with the slight al- 
terations suggested in this paper. 


ODE. 
Friends of Freedom! swell the song 
Young and old! the strain prelong, 
Come and join the mighty throng, 
And on to victory, 


Lift your banners, let them wave, 
Onward march a world to save; 
Who would be a wretched slave, 
And bear his infamy ? 


Shrink not when the foe appears; 
Spurn the coward’s guilty fears, 
Hear the shrieks, behold the tears, 

Of parted families ! 


Raise the cry in every spot,— 
“Weer nor—Wai NotT—Penisu nor, 
Thy God beholds thy hapless Jot, 


He knows thy miseries,” 


Give the aching bosom rest; 

Carry joy to every breast; 

Make the wretched bondman blest, 
Give him liberty. 


Raise the glorious wachword high,— 
“Fon tut nonpman Linentrr” 
Let the echo reach the sky, 


And earth keep Jubilee. 


God of mercy! hear us plead, 
For thy help we intercede; 
See how many bosoms bleed ! 
And heal them speedily, 


Hasten, Lord, the happy day, 
When beneath thy gentle ray, 
Frerpom all the world shall sway, 
And reign triumphantly. 


From the North Sar. 
THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
BY ELIZUR WRIGHT, JR, 

O suxxy South! the pride of lands, 

Whose joyous spring as Eden blooms: 
Whose rivers sweep o'er golden sands; 

Whose harvests feed a million looms; 
Why looks an anxious world on thee, 
In sorrow for thy destiny 2 


Thy mountains catch the sun’s first smiles, 
Thy balmy gales blow warm and soft, 
Thy ocean kisses loveliest isles, 
Thy matchless eagle soars aloft, 
A glorious emblem of the free,— 
Then wherefore weeps a world for thee? 


Thy heroes of the olden time 

Earth's best and noblest deeds have done. 
With sword and pen alike sublime, 

The world embalms thy Washington, 
Why, then, upon thee settles down 
A gazing word’s indignant frown ? 


It is not that thy cypress trees 
Are palled about with sad festoons, 
That tremble in thy languid breeze; 
Nor that, around thy dark lagoons; 
The saurian monsters sport and roar, 
E’en as they did in worlds of yore. 


It is that in those dismal shades, 


Among the rushes tall and rank. 
A trembling, famished wanderer wades, 
Who there, as man, his God may thank, 
For such a freedom from the chains 
That chattleized him on thy plains. 


It is, that to the kindest breast 
That throbbeth with a mother’s heart, 
Two of thy noblest babes are prest;-- 
The one shall bear his lofty part 
Where councils sit or banners wave; 
The other, drag his chains—a slave. 


It is, that thou art lurded o’er 
By men who turn an adder’s ear 
To every voice, from ocean’s roar 
To tiny insect’s humming cheer; 
Or sigh of breeze, or gush of ills, 
That speaks of Freedom on thy hills. 


Itis, that when the joyous sea 
Bore from its Indian isles the song 
Of earth’s most glorious jubilee,— 
Of Right triumphant over Wrong; 
‘Midst a world’s welcome, thou alone 
Answered’st the tidings with a groan. 


O sunny South! how can it be, 

Thy soil, which ay with plenty waves,— 
In one year gives the fruit of three— 

Should drink the tears and blood of slaves ? 
Saith not that generous soil to man, 
That Heaven approves the freest ? 


But who is free of human form, 
Throughout thy wide and bright domains ? 
Who free a generous heart to warm 
With sympathy for all in chains ? 
Who freely breathes beneath thy sun, 
And feels its generous prompting? None! 


None !—none of all thy chivalry ! 
From Pennsylvania’s southern line 

To where the golden Mexic sea 
Engulfs the floods of dark Sabine; 

Grim Slavery, like an ebon pall, 

Has settled down and smothered all. 


And shall thy glorious sun awake 
No mind responsive to its light, 
No heart from Error’s spell to break, 
In prayer and conflict for the Right,— 
Beneath that sun’s unclouded eye 
Shall moral darkness ever lie? 


No;—perched upon thy mountain sides, 
Or scattered in thy forest glades; 

Or on the brink of southern tides, 
Beneath thy golden orange shades; 

Or hid where rolls thy Tennessee, 

Strong hearts are struggling to be free. 


Of both thy races, there are men 

Whose hearts beat high, as freemen’s should, 
To throttle Slavery, in his den, 

Gloating o’er human bones and blood,— 
And throw his gloomy cells of night 
Wide open to the air and light. 


Awake, awake! O sanny South! 

Try what thy strongest chorus can— 
Give every tree and stone a mouth 

To rouse the dormant heart of man; 
While yet the thunders, long delayed, 


Withia thy blackening heavens are stayed. 
Boston, Mass, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
The Bishop and his Birds. 
A worthy bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, 
- Jpad for his arms two fieldfares, with the motto— 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” — 








“This strange caat.of arms had often excited atten- | 
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tiion, and many persons had wished to know its 
origin, as it was generally reported#hat the bishop 
had chosen it for himself, and thatit bore refer- 
ence tosome event in his earlyoite. One day an 
intimate friend asked him its meaning and the 
bishop replied by relating the following story: 

Fifty or sixty years ago, @litile boy resided at 
a village near Dillington, ow‘the batikeof the Dan- 
ube. His parents were very poor, and almost as 
soon as the boy could walk, he was sentinto the 
woods to pich up sticks for fuel. Whenhe grew 
older, his father taught him to pi@& the juniper 
berries, and carry them to a neigl ring distiller, 
who wanted them for making héllands. Day by 
day the poor boy went to his task, and on his road 
he passed by the open windows of the village 
school, where he saw the schoolmaster teaching 
a number of boys about the same age of himself.— 
He looked at these boys with feelings almost of 
envy, so earnestly did he long to be among them. 
He knew it was in vain to ask his father to send 
him to school, for he knew that his parents had no 
money to pay the schoolmaster; and he often 
wished that he could do something by which he 
could be enabled to go to school. One day he 
saw one of the scoolboys setting a bird trap and he 
asked what it wasfor? ‘The boy told him that the 
schoolmaster was very fond of field-fares, and that 
they were setting the trap to catch some. ‘This 
delighted the poor boy, for he recollected that he 
had ofted seen a great number of these birds in the 
juniper wood, where they came to eat the berries, 
and he had no doubt but he could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old 
basket of his mother, and when he went to the 
wood, had the great delight to catch two field- 
fares. He put them in the basket, and tying an 
old handkerchief over it, he took them to the 
schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at the 
door, he saw the two little boys who had been 
setting the trap, and with some alarm he asked 
them if they had caught any birds. ‘They an- 
swered in the negative, and the boy, his heart bea- 
ting with joy, gained admittance into the school- 
master’s presence. In a few words he told he had 
seen the boys setting the trap and how he had 
caught the birds, to bring them as a present to his 
master. 

“A present my good boy?” cried the school- 
master; *tyou do not look asif you could afford 
to make presents. ‘l'ell me your price, and I will 
pay it to you, and thank you besides.” 

“T would rather give them to you, sir, if you 
please,”’ said the boy. 

‘The schoulmaster looked at the boy as he stood 
befure him, with a bare head and feet, and ragged 
trousers that reached only half-way down his na- 
ked legs. ‘*You are a very singular boy,’’ said 
he; “butif you willnot take money, you must 
tell me what I can do for you; as I can not accept 
your present without doing something in return.— 
Is there any thing I can do for you?” 

“Oh yes?” said the boy, trembling with de- 
light; **you can do forme what I should like bet- 
ter than anything else.” 

*‘Whatis that?’ asked the schoolmester, smi- 
ling. : 

‘Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling on 
his knees: oh, dear kind sir, teach me to read.”’ 

‘The schoolmaster complied. ‘The boy came to 
him at all his leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly, 
that the schoolmaster recommended him to a no- 
vleman who resided in the neighborhood. ‘his 
gentleman who was as noble in his mind as in his 
birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent him to 
echool at Ratisbon. ‘The boy profited by his op- 
portunities, and when he rose, as he soon did, to 
wealth and honors, he adopted two field-fares as 
his arms. 

“‘What do you mean?” eried the bishop's 
friend. 

“*f mean,’ returned the bishop, with a smile, 





‘that the poor boy was myser.”’—Banner and 
Pioneer. 


Doings in New Orleans. 


Anderson of the Sun, has a quaint way of doing 
up things. Here is his style of summing up the 
murders and outbreaks that have recently occur- 
red in the crescent city.— Louisville City Gazette. 

Bioop.—It has been the duty of the press to 
record frequent instances, of late,of murder or 
self-destruction. Itis deeply to be deplored that 
human life—which is the gift and property alone 
of God—should be so lightly esteemed by his 
creature man, as to be thus fearfully often sacrificed 
to the fierceness of unrestrained passions. It is 
the design of Nature that man shall live his allot- 
meut of years in this transitory world, and be called 
by gradual degrees to the life beyond the grave, that 
he may be admonishedby the ever-lessening space 
between the cradle and the tomb, of the necessity 
of timely preparation for his great account; but this 
beneficent purpose is made thesportof man’s angry 
passions, and cut off by the very being for whose 
sake it was intended. ‘The stiletto and the knife 
are employed in the unholy work of defeating the 
plans of a merciful Providence; and beings who have 
a solemn account to render for every act of this life, 
are hurried into the dread cofines of eternity with- 
out a moment’s prepartion. 

Within five or six weeks, we have recorded as 
many murders and one suicide. First, in priority 
of commission, was the murder of a negro by 
Krimmins, another black, then that of a white man 
by a black, Burgundy street, by a heavy weight; 
then that of his own wife by Diez, the Mexican, 
chopping off her legs after she was dead; then that 
of St. Clair, by Railey hacking him to death in the 
public street, then that of an unknown boatman, by 
Dunn; beating him to death with a bludgeon. 
Besides these,we may add that our paper of to- 
day contans the account of attempted assassination 
on Saturday last; and the ‘True American of Yester- 
day published a paragraph, in which it was stated 
that a black boy had been whipped to death by his 
master; and the latter knew nothing of the boy’s 
death until he wentinhis 100m to give him some 
more.” 

Finally, the body ofa Mr. Newton was picked 
up a week ortwo since, near the Jewish Grave-yard. 
‘The deceased destroyed himself. 

Such isthe account of ’blood’ which crimsons the 
history of New Orleans for the past month or six 
weeks. It is a dark leaf in her annals. 


FOREIGN. 
Six days Later. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Montreal, at 
N. York, on the Ist of April, the Journal of Com- 
merce received dates from Europe six days later 
than those brought by the steamship British Queen. 

ENGLAND 

There was talk of a war between England and 
Portugal; or rather, such was the talk at Lisbon by 
the last advices, which were to the 24th of Febuary. 

In the House of Commons, March 2d, Sir James 
gave notice that if documents respecting China 
were not laid before the House by ‘Thursday next, 
he should move an address for the presentation of 
all papers relating to commercial intercourse with 
that country. . 

On the same day, Lord J. Russel said that he had 
no objection to lay before the house all the papers 
that had been received on,the sabject of the ” North- 
American Boundary;” bat_observ the ques- 
tion was scarcely fit yet.to be diseussed in Parlia- 
ment. ate ine. 

London, March 5—(Evening)—The gloom 
which has prevailed for some days past in the 
Money Marketappears rather toincrease than other- 
wise. Thesales of stock to-day have not been up- 
on nearly so extensive a scaleas they were yester- 
day and the preceding. ‘This is, however, the re- 
suit of the great apparent caution exhibited, on the 














part of the jobbers, who appear but little disposed at 
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present to increase the amount of stock jn their 
possession. The value of money has been steadily 
maintained, at about 5 per cent, on stock, which 
may be taken as the average charge in the city 
generally for the discountof the first class of mer- 
eantile paper. 

Not a hint has transpired from the west end of 
the town of the intention of the Chancellogeg the 
Excequer, iu respect to the plan he intends to 
adopt to make up the acknowledged deficiency in 
the public revenne. Opinion continues to be 
much diversified as to whether a funding of Excheq- 
uer Bonds will be resorted to, or an open loan nego- 
tiated. It had hardly been stated that the capitalists 
of the city, who have usually taken parts in loans, 
are desirous that the Finance Master should obtain 
the ” means he requires to complete his budget,by 
an application to them for advances. In the obain- 
ment of any sum that may be required, there would 
not be the least difficulty. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 

Main street between 4th and 5th, East side, 
(Up stairs.) 

Anti-Slavery Examiner, containing A. E. Grimke’s Ap- 
peal, Smith to Smylie, Power, of Congress, Bible against 
Slavery, Emancipation in the West Indies, Elmore and Bir- 
ney, and Lerter of G, Smith to Henry Clay, all in one 
volume, 

Anti-slavery Manual; Alton Riots; Anti-slavery Record, 
vol 1 & 2; Appeal by Mrs. Child; Bourne’sPieture of sla- 
very; Charles Ball; Chloe Spear; Chandler’s Prose and Po- 
etical works; Emancipation in West Indies, by Thome and 
Kimball; Fountain; Gustavus Vassa; History of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall; Jay’s View of the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of Slavery; Light and Truth; Law of Sla- 
very 8 vo.; Memoir of E, P. Lovejoy; Memoir of P. Wheat; 
ly a Native African; Negro Pew; Poems by Phillis Whea*; 
ly, a slave; Quarterly A S Magazine; Rankin’s Letters- 
Right and Wrong in Boston; Slavery, containing Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of American A S Soc, 
Wesley’s Thoughts; Does the Bible sanction Slavery?; 
Address to the Synod of Kentucky, Narrative of Amos 
Dresser and “Why work for the slave? bound in one volume 
Testimony of God against slavery; Tracts, miniature series 
bound, containing St. Domingo; Caste; Colonization; Moral 
condition of slaves; What is Abolition? The ten Command- 
ments; Slavery dangerous and Emancipation safe; Pro-sla- 
very Bible; Prejudice against color; Northern dealers in 
slaves; Slavery and Missions, and Dr. Nelson’s Lecture on 
Slavery; Wesley’s Thoughts, pocket edition in muslin; 
Whittier’s Poems, 

American Slavery AS IT IS; Anti-Slavery Almanac 
for 1840; Address to the churches of Jesus Christ, by the 
Evangelical Union A. S. Society; Anti-Slavery catechism; 
Anecdotes of American Slavery; Appeal to the Christian 
women of the south; Adam’s speech on the Right of the 
People to petition, on the freedom of speech and debate, 
on the Resolutions of seven state Legislatures and on the 
Annexation of ‘Texas; Address to such Americans as 
VALUE their RIGHTS and DARE maintain them, and 
a large number of other publications too numerous to 
mention, 











DR. ATLEE, 

Respectfully informs his rrienps, thet he continues to- 
attend to professional calls, at his residence, on Seventu 
Srreet; a few doors West of Race Street. 

Cincinnati, March 3d, 1840.—tf. 


AGENTS FOR PHILNTHROPIST. 


Atonzo Battery, ¢ 
General Agents. 
Asa Smira, . & 
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Alba Coleman, Andover, Ashtabula co. 
Rev, S, Buckingham McConnelsville, Morgan co, 
David Putnam, Jr. Harmar, Washington co. 
Joseph Goulbourn, Salem, columbiana co. 
Dr. Wm, Blackstone, Athens, Pike co. 
James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 
Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Prior Foster, Perrysburg, Wood, co 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Holmes co. 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 
Jas. E. Claypoole, Chillicothe. 
Wm. McCrea, Circleville. 
Samuel Paul, P. M. Greene, Harrison co, 
Wm. Keys, Hillsborough, Highland, co. 
Rev. Geo. W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 
A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. “ 
Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
A. A. Guthrie, Putnam, $6 
Lemuel Jones, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. “ 
Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clurk co. 
C. B. Haber, Williamsburg. “ 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 
C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. “ 
Ralph Hickox, Warren, BS 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 
Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. S, Grimes, Mansfield. “ 
Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B. Reynolds, Felicity. ¥ 
Henry Wise, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, ‘‘ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 
Rev, Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “s 
Saml. C. McConnell, Vew Petersburg ‘‘ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos, F. Garretson, Mulagu, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton; Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ci, House, 
Dr, M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
Dr, Jos. Templeton, Xenia. 
Daniel B. Evans, Iipley. 
George Orr, Steubenville. 
Robt. E, Gillett, Oberlin. 
M. Charchill, P. Wf. Greensburgh, Trumbull co, 
F, D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
John Lane, Tallmadge. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
James W. Weld, Richfield, Medina co. 
INDIANA, 
John N. Wilson, Crawfordsville. 
Levi Coffin, New Garden Wayne co. 
Joseph Pierson, P M Lynn, Randolph co. 
Charles Hiniey, P M Carthage, Rush co. 
Rev. James Faris, Bloomington, Monroe co. 
Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph ce. 
John M, Carr, P. M. Camden, Jay co, 
DP. S. Hudson, Madison, Jefferson co,i.. 
Rev. James Dickson, Portland Mills, Patitum eo. 
Wm. Boles, Morgantown, 
Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin. 
Wn. Beard, Liberty. 
ILLINOIS, 
Willard & Carpenter, Alton. 
Rev. John J. Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 
Dr, Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Esq. Andover, Henry co. 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
Willard Keyes, Quincy. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville 
Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin 
Rev. Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
R. Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell co. 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
MICHIGAN. 
B. H. Lewis, Palmyra. 
Rev. I. L. Tomlinson, Adrian. 
John Dewy, P. M. Napoleon, Jackson co. 
Elder John J. Fulton, Jackson co. 
Nathan Power, Farmington, Oakland co. 
Dr. A. B. Palmer, Tecumseh, Lenawee C-. 
A. A. Copeland, Yysilanti, Washington &. 
B. F. Root, P. M. Elsa, Washtenaw co, 
Havey Bliss, Blissfeld, Lenawee, co. 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 
Rev.-John Dudley, Flint River. 
E, V. Carter, St. Clair. ; 
B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids. 
IOWA TERRITORY. } 
Aaron Street, jr. P. M. Salem, Henry ea. 
Wm, Olney, Esq. Vew Lexington, Van Buren ce, 
RHODE ISLAND, : 
Josiah Cady, Providence. { 
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MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing toprocure money from any part of E 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing the 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account 
Thomas Emery with Messas. Baring Brothers & Co. Lon 
don can receive the cash in rhe or elsewhere if de 
€ 
t 


sired, as soon as advised. Wh 

English Bankers, the names of 

is designed must be particularly 
THO 


the money is paid to th 
parties for whose use 





and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St 
MORUS MULTICAULIS FOR SALE. 


I will contract to sell, and deliver in October or Now 

ber from 20,000 to 30,000 Morus Multicaulis trees 

own growth which measure m __ 6 or 7 feetin height, 

They are remarkablyh alt fro vigorous plants, 

warranted genuine. 

Texian Markets shall be immediately attended to. 
THOMAS EMERY. 

No. 11 East Fourth st. Cincinnati. 


TREES. 


The subscribers have on hand and will continue to receive 
suppliesof the Morus Multicaulis which they will sell to suit 
purchasers. 








HEATON AND WEAVER. 
Salem, Columbiana Co, O. Sept. 10 1830, 


EDWARD NEVERS, 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 
No. 106 Main, a few doors above Third Street, 
Cincinnati, 


JOHN H. LOVEJOY, _ 


ENGRAVER, 


16 Main Srreet, Third Story, 
CINCINNATI. 


M. T. & R. GLASGOW, 
SASH & BLIND MANUFACTURERS, 
Eighth st. between Main §& Walnut south side. 
October 29th, 1839, 34—tf 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscriber feels gratified in being able to publish the 
following certificate. He would just state that he keeps 
constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS and SHOES, 
‘of as good quality in all respects, as the workmanship re- 
commended in the certificate below. 

JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 


CERTIFICATE, 


This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured-by 
James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the kind 
exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, held in June, 1839. 
Joun A. Wiseman, 
G. W. Purcuirs, 
Jesse O’Neit, 
Joun P. Foore, President, 
L. T. Wetts, Secretary. 
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SLAVERY AS IT IS, 


A new supply of this invaluable work just received at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in your orders and 
keep it circulating. 

Also, 1,000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy. 
October 29th, 1839, 


Mr. Eprron:——Please cut from your exchange paper, the 
Quincy (Ill.) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 
Tomato medicine by Doctors Eri & Nicuots, which 
appear in that paper under date March 30. and oblige the 
Proprietors. 
MILES’ COMPOUSD EXTRACT OF TOMAT. 
Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having learned the ingredi- 
enls of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis- 
tered, and feel safe in recommending them to the public 
as a safe, convenieut, and useful medieine, and a valuable 


substitute for Calomel. 
RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
’ ADAM NICHOLS, M. D. 
Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839 13— 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS. 


For elegance and durability, inferior to 
none. Try them and be satisfied. 
Gorntr Main and Fifth Streets. 
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ON LOW SPIRITS. 


Low spirits is a certain state of the mind accompanied by 
indigestion, wherein the greatest evils are apprehended upon 
the slightest grounds, and the worst consequences imagin- 
ed. Ancient medical writers supposed this disease to be 
confined to those particular regions of the abdomen techni- 
cally called hypochondria which are situated on the right 
or left side of that cavity, whence comes the name hypo- 
driasas. 

Symptoms.—The common corporeal symptoms are flat- 
luency in the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, costive- 
nesss, spasmodic pains and often an utter inability of fixing 
the attention upon any subject of importance or engaging 
in any thing that demands vigour or courage. Also lan- 
guidness—the mind becomes irritable, thoughtful, despond- 
ing, melancholly and dejected, accompanied by a total de- 
rangement of the nervous system. The mental feelings and 
peculiar train of ideas that haunt the imagination and over- 
whelm the judgement, exhibit an infinite diversity, The 
wisest and best of men are as open to this affliction as the 
weakest. 

Causes.—A sedentary life of any kind especially severe 
study, protracted to a late hour in the night, and rarely re- 
lieved by social intercourse or exercise, a dissolute habit, 
great excess in eating or drinking, immoderate use of mercu- 
ry, violent purgatives, the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, (as the obstruction of the mensus) or more im- 
portant organs within the abdomen is frequent cause. 

Treatment.—The principal objects of treatment are, to 
remove indigestion, strengthen the body, and enliven the 
spirits, which may be promoted by exercise early hours, 
regular meals, pleasant conversation—the bowels (if cos- 
tive) should be carefully regulated by the occasional use of 
a mild aperient. We know nothing better adapted to ob- 
tain this end, than Dr, Wm. Evans’. Aperient Pills—being 
mild and certain in their operation. The bowels being 
once cleansed his inestimable Camomile Pills—(which are 
tonic, anolyne, and anti-spasmodic) are an infalliahle reme- 
dy, and without dispute have proved a great blessing to the 
numerous public. 

Some physicians have recommended a free use of mercu- 
ry, butit should not be resorted to: in many cases it greatly 
aggravates the symptoms. 

Dr. Wm. Evans, Camomile and Family Aperient Pills 
for sale by his several agents throughout the Union, See 
list of agents in this paper. 

Price 75 cts. a package, which contains a bottle of Camo- 
mile Pills and a box of Aperient Pills. 


i oarened 


4 CAUTION. 

Dr. Wm. Evans will not be responsible for the genuine- 
ness of the Camomile Pills unless they are bought of Dr, 
Evans’ advertised agents, There is one agent in every 
county. Buy of none but agents, as many druggists who 
are otherwise respectable, have imposed upon the invalid 
by selling a spurious article, Wholesale druggists are not 
Dr, Evans’ agents; therefore respectable dealers in the coun- 
try ought not to get a spurious article of them, but write for 
the genuine to 100 Chatham street, N. Y., where the Pills 
are manufactured and sold wholesale. Only place in Lou- 
isville for the sale of his celebrated medicines, is at his 
General Western Office, 47 Wall street, Louisville, Ky. 


HIGHLY LUPORTANT. 

Nervous diseases, liver Complaint, dyspepsia, billious dis- 
eases, piles, consumption, coughs, colds, spitting of blood, 
pain in the chest and side, ulcers, female weakness, mercu- 
rial diseases, and all hypochondriacism, low ‘spirits, palpita- 
tion of the heart, nervous weakness, fluor albus; seminal 
weakness, indigestion, loss of appetite, heart burn, general 
debility, bodily weakness, chiorosis or green sickness, flatu- 
lency, hysterical faintings, hysterics, headaches; hiccup, 
sickness, night mare, rheumatism, asthma, tic doulouroux, 
cramp, spasmodic affections, and those who are victims 1 
that most excruciating disorder, Gout, will find relief from 
their sufferings by a course of Dr, Wm. Evans medicine, — 

Also, nausea, vomiting, pains in the side, limbs, ead 
stomach or back, dimness or confusion of sight, noises i 
inside, alternate flushes of heat add chillness, tre 

agitation, an id « asms. 

Principal Office 100 Chatham street, New York. 

THE FOLLOWING. 


Interesting and astonishing facts, are amongstthe numer- 
ous Gerss performed by the use of Dr. Wm, Evans’ 
Medicines. 4 
Principal Office, 100 Catham street, New York, where 

the Dr. may be consulted personally or by letter (post paid) 

from any part of the United States, &c, Persons requiring 
medicines and advice, must enclose a bank note, or order, 
CERTIFICATES. 


it 


Orders for the Southern, Mexican and | 


; pee West Union. Murphy and Ridgway, Ripley. 








Billious Pills, in alleviating afflicted mankind.—Mr. Robert | 


Cameron, 10! Bowery. Disease, Chronic Dysentery, or 
Bloody Flux. Symptoms, unusual flatulency in the bow- 
els severe griping, frequent inclination to go to stool, tenes- 
mus, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, frequency of pulse, 
and a frequent discharge of a peculiarly foctid matter, mix- 
ed with blood, greatdebility, sense of burning heat, with an 
intolerable bearing down of the parts. Mr. Cameron is en- 


ng perfect health, and returned his sincere thanks for 
the extraordinary benefit he had received, 


MAS 1 EMERY, Eetate 


Three years standing.—Mr. Robert 


STHMA. 
| Monroe) Schuylkill, afflicted with the above distressing 


dy. "Symptoms, great languor, flatulency, disturbed 

st, Nervous headache, difficulty of breathing, tightness and 
‘stricture across the breast, dizziness, nervous irritability and 
restlessness, could not lie in a horizontal position without 


Mithe sensation of impending suffocotion, palpitation of the 


eart, distressing cough, costiveness, pain of the stomach; 
awsiness, great debility and deficiency of the nervous en- 
Mr. R, Monroe gave up every thought of recovery, 
dire despair set on the countenance of every person in- 
ted in his existence or happiness, till by accident he 
noticed,in a public paper some cures effected by Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine in his complaint, which induced him to 
purchase a package of the pills which resulted in complete- 
ly removing every symptom of his disease. He wishes to 
say his motive for this declaration is, that those afflicted 
with the same or any symptoms similar to those from which 
heis happily restored, may likewise receive the same inesti- 
mable benefit. 

Liver Complaint—Ten years standing.—Mrs Hannah 
Browne, wife of Joseph Browne, North Sixth street near 
Second street, Williamsburg, afflicted for the last ten years 
with Liver Complaint restored to health through the treat- 
ment of Dr. Wm, Evans, Symptoms: Habitual constipa- 
tion of the bowels, tutal loss of appetite, excruciating pain 
of the epigastric region, great depression of spirits, languor 
and other symptoms of extreme debility, disturbed sleep, 
inordinate flow of the menses, pain in the right side, could 
not lay on her left side without an aggravation of the pain, 
urine high colored, with other symptoms indicating great 
derangement of the functions of the liver. 

Mrs. Browne was attended by three of the first physi- 
cians, but received no relief from their medicine, till Mrs. 
Browne procured some of Dr. Wm. Evans invaluable pre- 
parations, which effectually relieved her of the above distres- 
sing symptoms, with others, which it is not essential to in- 
timate, JOSEPH BROWNE, 
City and County of New York, SS, 

Joseph Browne, Williamsburgh, Long Island, being duly 
sworn, did depose and say that the facts set forth in the 
within statement, to which he has subscribed his name, are 
just and true. JOSEPH BROWNE, 

Husband of Hannah Browne. 
Sworn before me this 4th day of January, 1837. 
PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


ocp Another recent test of the unrivalled virtues of Dr. 
Wm. Evans’ Medicines,—Dyspepsia, ten years standing. 
—Mr, J. M. Kenzie, 176 Stanton street was afflicted with 
the above complaint for ten years, which incapacitated him 
at intervals, for the period of six years, in attending to his 
business, restored to perfect health under the salutary treat 
ment of Dr, Wm. Evans. 

The symptoms were, a sense of distension and oppression 
after eating, pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea, impaired 
appetite, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, great debility 
and emaciation, depression of spirits, disturbed rest, some- 
times a bilious vomiting and pain in the right side, an ex- 
treme degree of languor and faintness; any endeavor to pur- 
sue his business causing immediate exhaustion and weari- 
ness, 


Mr. Mc Kenzie is daily atlending to his business, and 
none of the above symptoms have recurred since he used 
the medicine. He is now a strong and healthy man. He 
resorted to myriads of remedies, but they were all ineffectual. 
He is willing to give any information to the afflicted res. 
pecting the inestimable benefit rendered to him by the use 
of Dr. Wm. Evans’ medicine. 


An extraordinary and remarkable cure,—Mrs. Mary 
Dillon, Williamsburgh, corner of Fourth and North streets, 
cumpletely restored to health by the treatment of Dr. Wm. 
Evans, 100 Chatham street. 

The symptoms of the distressing case were as follcws: 
Total loss of appetite palpitation of the heart, twiching of 
the tendons, with a general spasmodic affection of the mus- 
cles, difficulty of breathing, giddiness, languor, lassitude 
great depression of spirits, with a fear of some impending 
evil, a sensation of fluttering in the pit of the stomach, irreg- 
ular transient pains in different parts, great emaciation, with 
other symptoms of extreme debility. , 

The above case was pronounced hopeless by three of the 
most eminent physicians, and the dissolution of the patient 
awaited by her friends, who were in attendance, She has 
given her cheerful permission to publish the above facts, and 
will also gladly give any information to any inquiring 
mind. MARY DILLON, 


Dyspepsia and Hypocondriacism.—Interesting case.— 
Mr. William Salmen, Green street, above Third, Philadel- 
phia, afflicted for several years with the following distres- 
sing symptoms, Sickness at the stomach, headache, dizzi- 
ness, palpitation of the heart, impaired appetite and weak- 
ness of the extremeties, emancipation and general debility, 
disturbed rest, a sense of pressure and weight at the stom- 
ach after eating, nightmare, great mental despondency, se- 
vere flying pains, in the chest back and sides, costiveness, a 
dislike for society, or conversation, involuntary sighing, and 
weeping, languor and lassitude upon the ’2ast exercise. 

Mr, Solomon had applied to the mezt eminent physi- 
cians who considered it beyond the power of medicine to 
restore him to health; however aw his affiction had reduced 
him to a very deplorable condition, and having been re- 
commended by a relative of his to make trial of Dr. Wm. 
Evans medicine, he with difficulty repzired to the office and 
procured a package to which, he says he is indebted for his 
restoration of life, health and friends. He is now enjoying 
all the blessings of health. 

Yersons desirous of further information, will be satisfied 
in every particular as to this astonishing cure at Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine Office, 100 Chatham street New York. 


Mrs. Anne F. Kenny, No. 115 Lewis street, between 
Stanton and Houston, afflicted for ten years with the follow- 
ing distressing symptoms: Acid, eructation, daily spasmod- 
ic, pains in the head, loss of appetite, palpitation of her 
heart, giddiness and dimness of sight, could not lie on her 
right side, disturbed rest, utter inability of engaging in any 
thing that demanded vigor or courage, sometimes a vision- 
ary idea ofan aggravation of her disease, a whimsical aver- 
sion to particular persons and places, groundless apprehen- 
sions of personal danger and poverty, an irksomeness and 
weariness of life, discontented, disquietude on every slight 
occasion, she conceived she could neither die nor live; most 
miserable life, never was any one so bad, with frequent 
mental hallucinations, ° 

Mr, Kenny had the advice of several eminent physicians, 
and had recourse to numerous medicines but could not ob- 
tain even temporary alleviation of her distressing state, till 
her husband persuaded her to make trial of my mode of 
treatment, 

‘She is now quite relieved and finds herself not only capa- 


———— 





BEDSTEADS. 


New and Important patented right & left wood screw 

and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured, on the. corner of 

Eighth: and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to be the 

best and most convenient bedstead ever in ‘Gsee,Orders 

for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD. 
26—tf. 





Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 
PIANO FORTES, 





Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment o 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black 
well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st., between 
Lawrence and Pike, 
January 21, 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kep eon 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retailon the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 


1—tf. 











CAUTION. 
The season of the year is approaching when coughs and 
colds are prevalent. How many of our citizens, in appa- 
rent good health at this time, will, the ensuing winter, by ex- 
posure, imprudence, and more than all, neglect, lay the fouri- 
dation of an incurable affection of the lungs. No medicine 
has yet been discovered that so uniformly succeeds in re- 
moving diseases from the lungs, as “ Watasia,” Even in some 
apparently hopeless cases, by the use of this medicine, res- 
toration to health has been perfect. 
Every family should provide themselves with so invalua- 
blea remedy. 
For sale at W. PECK, & Co’s. Drug store, 19 Main st., 
4 doors north of Front, Cincinnati, and at the principal drug 
stores in this city and the United States, 
November, 12, 1839, 36—if 


Anti-slavery Almanacs, 
for 184960. 





pository. Let every Abolitionist take measures to give it 
a wide and thorough circulation. It contains 48 pages, 
with 14 “pictorials,” all for 6 1-4 cents being double the 
matter, at half the price of many kinds offered to the public. 





NEW MAP OF OHIO. 
This new and splendid Map is now in the course of deli¥ 
ery, and subscribers will be furnished as fast as the agent 


can supply them. 
Extract from the Report of the Committee of the Trus« 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. 
“That they have carefully examined said Map, and the 
highly respectable testimonials in its favor and do not hesi- 
tate in saying that we believe it to be one of the best execu- 
ted dnd most correct Maps of our state that we have ever 
seen.’ = * bs . <5 
“Resolved, That the President be authorised to purchase 
thirty copies of Doolittle & Munson’s Map of Ohio, for the 
use of the common schools of Cincinnati.” Which report 
was accepted and resolution unanimously adopted, Marek 
12, 1839. 
Columbus, June, 8, 1838, 
In compliance with the provisions of an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed Jan. 27, 1838, We have examined 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munsons Map of Ohio, 
JOSEPH VANCE, Gov. of Ohio, 
Canren B. Hartan, Sec. of Stare; 


The above Map is for sale at the publishers rooms (up 
stairs) corner of Main and 5th st. Cincinnati. Also section- 
al Maps of Iowa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket maps of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large Maps of 
the United States, and World, large Maps of Indiana- 





TO EMIGRANTS AND PURCHASERS OF 
REAL ESTATE. 

A beautiful Country Seat with 50 acres of land in a high 
state of cultivation, six miles from town, and a short distance 
from the Harrison Turnpike, in a respectable and improving 
neighborhood, proverbial for its salubrity. ‘The house con- 
tains 12 rooms, 2 of which are 20 by 40 feet; it is surroun- 
ded by a gallery 180 feet long and well fitted up with every 
convenience for a genteel family. ‘The residence is in the 


with a good Garden, 
house, acorn crib, a tenant’s house, 2 large barns, stables 
and sheds, all built in the most substantial manner, and in 
complete repair, ‘There are also a never failing well of ex- 
cellent water, a good cistern, and orchard, and 4 or 5 peren- 
ial springs on the farm. 

A Delightful Country Seat situated in a healthy and gen- 
teel neighborhood, 6 miles from town and close to a M’Ad- 
amized road, with 15 acres of level land; a new Frame house 
built in Cottage style, having 8 rooms, a cellar and a porti- 
co.on three sides, ‘There are also a barn, a carriage house, 
a stable, a well with a chain pump, a garden and a paddock 
well planted with fruit and ornamental trees, ‘The land is 
good and well watered with springs. 

A pleasant Country Seat with 44 acres of land, situated 
6 miles from town, close to the Harrison ‘Turnpike, having 
26 acres in cultivation, a new Frame Cottage with 5 rooms, 
2 porticoes anda cellar; also a brick cistern with a chain 
pump, a well, and a young orchard of sixty choice grafted 
fruit trees. The land is good quality, level and well water- 
ed with springs. ‘The neighborhood is salubrious and res- 
pectable, 

A fertile Parm of 75 acres, situated 12 miles from town, 
having 50 acres in cultivation, an orchard of 170 apple, 
peach and cherry trees, a Frame barn, a Stone spring house, 
a wagon house, a corn crib, and a large Frame house with 
8 rooms, a hall,a porch anda cellar. ‘The land consists of 
rich bottom, and a good upland well located for tillage. 

A desirable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, 2 
miles from the Ohio, with 75 acres in culture, an excellent 
Brick house with 7 rooms and a cellar; also a commodious 
Frame barn, a stable, a carriage house, a Store milk house, 


paragus, rhubarb, and raspberry beds; likewise, fig, peach- 
nectarine and quince trees. The land is very good, and well 
situated for cultivation. ’ 

A desirable Farm of 337 acres, situated 12 miles from 
town, upon a M’Adamised road, with 160 acres in cultiva- 
tion, a Brick house having 3 rooms and a cellar; also a 
Frame house with 8 rooms‘and a cellar; likewise 3 Frame 
barns, two good orchards, an excellent garden having straw- 
berry beds, and ornamental trees; also currant and goosber- 
ry bushes, The land is rich, is well watered with springs, 
and consists of fertile bottom and good upland. 

A Farm of 112 acres, located 7 miles from town, upon a 
good road, having 40 acres in culture, a Frame house with 
5 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches; also a Frame barn, a well, a 
garden with raspberry, currant, peach and cherry trees,— 
The land is rich and undulating. 


town, with 250 acres in cultivation, 2 orchasde of 10 apes) 
each, of apple and peach trees; also a grist and saw mill, a 
hay press,a Stone spring house, 10 Log houses, many 





ble of attending to her domestic affairs, but avows that she 
enjoys as good health at present as she did at any period of 
her existence. 
J. Kenny, husband of the aforesaid Anne Kenny. 
Sworn before me, this 14th day of December, 1836, 
PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds, 


A letter from Mr. Sheldon P. Gilbert to Dr. Wm, Evans, 
proprietor of the celebrated Camomile Pills: ‘ 

Dear Sir—Had the immortal Cowper known the medical 
qualities of the Camomile Plant, he as well as thousands 
since (besides myself,) would have experienced its wonder- 
ful effects on the nervous system. ‘The public utility of 
Cowper was blighted in the bud, through the natural effect 
of his nervous debility upon the mental powers, which 
made it necessary for him to seek relief beneath the rural 
shade, but the calm retreat gave his physical nature no re- 
pose, Ifsome one then had known the secret of concentra- 
ting the medical virtues of Camomile, the discoverer would 
have been immortalized with poetic zeal as the benefactor 
of suffering men. 

The above lines were prompted from the effect I have 
experienced from Dr. Wm. Evans’ Camomile Pills, 

Yours, with esteem, SHELDON G. GILBERT. 

Durham, Greene County, New York. 


Dr- Wm. Evans’ celebrated medicine for sale at his prin- 
cipal office 100 Chatham st. New York. General Western 
office 47 Wall st., Louisville, Ky..—and by S, C. Parkhurst, 
23 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, and by L. D. Barker, Mc 
Connelsville; Simpson and Seaman, Malta. E. Short and 
Co., Lowell. J. Mills and Co., Marietta, D. Barber, Ches- 
ter. H.R. Gilmore, Athens. Myers, Crum and Fall, Nel- 
sonville, Myers, Fall and Doty, Logan. Rogers, Martin 
and Co., Circleville. Webster, Melwin and Co., Washing- 
"ke Wm. Hibben, Wilmington. F, and A. S. Evans, 

. Wm. Bell, Creenfisld, C. and N. Bell, Bain- 

e, J. P. Campbell, Chillicothe. Elias Long, Jack- 
Turner and Porter, Piketon. Culbertson and — 

wi ak- 
lan and Batns,Georgetown. White, Thomas and Co., Ba, 
taviy. Geo. Hardy, Lebanon. Jno. Hivling and Co., Xenia. 
A, Mattox and Co., Springfield. T. H. Stevens, Urbana. 
Mcllvain and Harriott, Maysville. Brown and Welch, De- 
laware. J. D. Butler, Marion. Walker and Spining, Belle, 
fontaine.” Hugh Thompson, Sidney. Wm. Svott,.Piqua- 
Foller and Day, Troy. Enyart and Acly, Middletown 
Cyrus Johnson, Franklin. Saml. Shoup, Dayton. Mat- 
bias Reiser and Co., Rossville. Earhart and Tapscott, 

Hamilton, J.G. Moore, Madison, Ia, Tuly and Penning- 








Dr. Wm. Evans’ celebrated Camomile and Aperient 


More Conclusive proofs of the extraordinary efficacy of I Rog N 


& 


ew Albany, and by Dr. Wm. Evans’ advertised 
n all the principal towns in the United States. 
a e ; 


springs and acreek. 
watered with springs and a creek, This estate is well wor- 
thy the attention of emigrants since it will be sold a great 
bargain. 

A good Farm of 510 acres, lecated 34 miles from town, 
upon a State road, having 200 acres in tillage, an orchard of 
1000 apple and peach trees, an excellent Frame basn.achay 
press, a Frame saw mill, many springs, several Log houses, 
2 wells, a creék, and a valuable hop garden with more than 
5000 hills, The Farm is well fenced, and well situated for 
cultivation, ‘ 

A cheap Farm of 156 acres, 25 miles from town, and 5 
from rrison, having 30 acres in culture, an orchard of 
100 apple and peach trees, a nursery of 1000 fruit trees of 
various kinds, a small house and materials for a barm. The 
land is well situated for tillage, rich quality and well water- 
ed with springs and a creek, ret : 

A very handsome Country Seat, situated 5 miles from 
town, upon a M’ Adamised road with 20 acres of Jand, 10 of 
which are in culture. The improvements consists of an ex- 


spring house andawell. ‘The grounds are well stocked 
with choice peach, pear, apple, plum and other fruit trees; 
also a vineyard of Catawba and Cape vines, which produce‘ 
abundant crops of grapes, that yield choice wines. The land 
is rich and coasists of hill and valley. The situation is 
healthy and the neighborhood respectable. The scenery is 
very picturesque, having a fine view of the Ohio iver and 
the Kentucky hills. 
Very many other Farms and Country Seats for sate; also 
several tracts without buildings, near and far from the city. 
Eligible Houses in various parts af the city for sale, 
Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon mortgage 
or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 per cent 
at 10 days sight. 
Persons desifous of receiving money from England 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the paymen 
‘is advised by the European Bankers, 
English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England 
Notes bought and sold. / 
Farmers and citizens wishing to dispose of their Estates 
will ineur no expense unless sales be effected. 
| The experience of .more than seven years in the sale of 
Estatey-enables me to furnish correct and valuable in- 
formation to Emigrants, which I shall be happy to give to 
all gratis; if by letter, postage paid. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, No. 11, East 4th St. 
Cicinnati, Ohio,—March, 24,—52tf. 





Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard &» 


Just arrived and for sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery De- ~ 


centre of a Paddock and Shrubbery, which communicate | 
The out buildings consist of a wood ~ 


an orchard, and a superior gardem which has strawberry, as-° 


A desirable Farm of 1200 acres, situated 35 miles from. 


The land is very good, level and well . 


cellent Brick house having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch, and a 
very large cellar; also a Brick barn, a carriage house, a. 


j 
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